








June 28, 1906 
2 SF SR 


SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


The Coming Prosecution of the Standard Of! Trust—Railways and the 
Coal Trade—A Canal with Locks—The Coronation of the King of 
Norway—English Political Questions—The Russian Situation. 


est SF 


A Lock Canal . . .. + + + SENATOR JOHN F. DRYDEN 
The Czarina (Poem) .. . « EMMA HUNTINGTON NASON 


Babylonian Temple Libraries. . . . MORRIS JASTROY, JR, 
The Political Future of the Negro . SENATOR F. M. SIMMONS 
The Comforter (Poem). ... . . . - ELIZABETH AKERS 
What Can a Young Man Do? .... FRANK W. ROLLINS 
The Heart‘of Mystery (Poem) . . BISHOP H. W. WARREN 
Roosevelt’s Retreat at Pine Knot ‘, . .. . HENRY HALE 
Why I Gave Up My Practice. . . « « « « « ALAWYER 
Why Norway Is Not a Republic. . . THEODORE STANTON 
Yesterday (Poem) . ... . . ANNA BURNHAM BRYANT 


FF 


EDITORIALS : BOOK REVIEWS: 
The Great Awakening A Life of Pater. 
Enforcing the Law Hart’s “‘ American Nation’’ 
The Way Cleared for the Canal The Voice of the Street 
The California Earthquake The Spoilers 
Early Colleges for Women Fechner’s “ Life After Death” 
Urban and Rural Mortality Literary Notes 


st 
Financial, Insurance, Etc. 
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~~ 430 Fulton Street, New York a 






























‘Telephone | 
Duplication 


Of the total Independent Telephone 
Subscribers in 








Chicago 78 per cent 
Philadelphia 73 “ 
Atlanta Se * 
Baltimore 7...” 
Buffalo > ese, 


are also Bell subscribers, and therefore have 


TWO BOOKS TO CONSULT 
TWO BELLS TO ANSWER 
TWO BILLS TO PAY 





















Established’ 1860 
‘ 460 Varieties 





ESTERBROOK'S 
Steel Pens 


There can be no such thing as Telephone 
competition. 
The correct phrase is— Sold Everywhere 
TELEPHONE The Best Pens Made 
3 DUPLICATION . 








MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Trans- 
portation RisK and will Issue Policies 
Making Loss Payable in England 


Assets Over Twelve Miliion Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 


The profits of the Company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 
ing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in 
accordance with the Charter. 


EO. H 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 8d Vice-Pres’t 
G. Stanton Floyd-Jones, Secretary 








REED @ 
BARTON C2: 


SILVER SMITHS 
and JEWELERS 
Diamonds, Watches, Sterling Sil- 
ver, Cut Glass, Leather Goods, 
Canes, Umbrellas, Art Stationery 





FORK and SPOON 
CHESTS 


Reed & Barton’s exclusive patterns 
of Sterling Silver Knives, Forks and 


S in handsome, compact, hard- 

wood chests. 

6 dozen sets - - $96 to $168 
as 4 - - 124 to 210 

> aes ” - - to 255 

8 ° ° - - 190 to 300 


Special Catalogue upon request. 


FIFTH AVENUE 
Cor. 32nd Street 
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CRITICAL OPINIONS OF 


Winston Churchill’s new novel 


CONISTON 


“is first of all a delightful love-story, 
vigorous, vibrant and realistic.” 





CONISTON 


“is alove-story of the sort that warms the 
cockles of the heart, arouses every laggard and 
latent impulse of sympathy, and lends enthu- 
siasm to fancy... Its sentiment is so true, its 
humor so native and abiding and its grip on the 
eternal verities so strong, that its characters seem 
to live and move in the immediate present.” 


‘CONISTON 


“is by long odds the best, the most important 
and most significant novel that has proceeded 
from Mr. Churchill’s pen—if it be not, indeed, 
the best American novel yet brought to public 
notice and attention . . . its alluring and power- 
ful demonstration of human nature glows and 
flashes through the pages of this long narrative.”’ 


CONISTON. 


Cloth, $1.50 
“is the great novel of the year.” 


Uniform with “ Richard Carvel,” 
“ The Crisis,” “ The Crossing,” etc. 





PUBLISHED BY 


The Macmillan Company %4$¢ 5 Ave., 
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EDUCATION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

ene age SCHERMERHORN | x es, 

MISS BUTTS’S SCHO 
1855-1906 : ma 14th~ York City 

ty gg a eg I ang Joux 0. Rock wELt. Proprietor. 
Boxwood Manor School oii tym. oor. HOTELS 
College Preparatory and Elective Courses. Music and Art - 
under direction of Masters. All outdoor apeste. soormne Maine 


with St. Margaret’s Hall, San Mateo, Ca 
Griswold, Patroness. Miss Ida Louise mebbetts, Principal, 


District of Columbia 
THE FLORENCE SCHOOL FOR G@: 


k 
special uy. “inusio. “Art Beret ORadrese MES. 3. ALLEN 


ELL 2401 Massachusetts Ave.. WaSHINGTON. 
Florida 
PARK, 


ROLLINS COLLEGE “Xtra 


Departments: College, Lm _—_ ae, | 4 Arts, Domes- 
tic and Industrial Arts, Business low- 
est expenses; perfect climate, Ay — no am Lng open air life, no 
death in twenty-one years ; es = aquatic sports. 
. BLACKMAN, Ph.D., President 




















THE BEECHES paris nu. me. 
A home for semi-invalids. 20 miles north of Poland Spring 
Dr. CHARLOTTE F. HAMMOND. 


THE SEASIDE INN 











Massachusetts 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

Rev. Samuex V. Core, A.M., D.D., President. 
7and year a Sept. 19, 1906. Endowed college-pre- 
aratory. Certificates to college. Advanced courses for 
igh-school graduates and others. Art and music. Ex- 
apaenesd teachers. Native French and German. New 
= ase, with resident instructor; tennis, basket- 
ball, Id-hockey, golf. Steam and electrici Healthful 
location, within 30 miles of Boston. For talogue and 

views address, WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for me- 
chanic arts. Strong . A vigorous school life. new - 
nasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, scientific school and 
ousiness. Illustrated pamphlet sent free. Please address 

DR. T. V. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesicy Hills, Mass, 


New Hampshire 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER . 
ACADEMY 


126th year opens Sept. 12, 1906. For catalogue and views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire. 
New Jersey 
New Jersey, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware. 
BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE — 

Our first aim is to make “x manly successful men— 
physically, mentally, morally liege and business prep- 
aration. dul a come. As Adirondacks. Catalogue and 
- - poe nd on, A.M., Principal; * Mad. 

ndon, , he 


New York 


The Mackenzie School 


Lower School, Bays 9 to 13. 


Upper School, Boys 13 and Older. 
Careful preparation for College and University. 


























Fall Term, September 26th. 
Rev. James C. Saas, Ph.D., Director. 
Wyatt W. Ranpatt, Ph.D ., Head Master. 


” Dosss FErry-on-Hupson. 


St. Margaret’s School for ee 

A high-class residential and + 

New, fireproof building specially a for school; 
perfect sanitation 

Only ons mg of highest academic and professional stand- 


Gomplets 
ete Academic Department use, Voice Culture, 
ec lence. 





ane sical a a Dome: 

open October, 1906. Address 

Mrs. ARTHUR M. HUNTER, Secretary, No. 14 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


GHoRGE sbickgon, M. A., 
48 & 60 W. Fifty-foarth se + Sth & 6th Aves.). 





 — Bagg BA te rfect , gad mo electric lights, 

ro: ’ water, pe 

vteam beat, and open fren, Sea air mingled ith odors 

from woods give health Comfort of guests 

first consideration. J patronage especially 

desired. Illustrated booklet sent on application. 
CLEMENT, Proprs. 





KENNEBUNKPORT 


One of the most ideal summer resorts to be found on 
the Maine Coast. 


OLD FORT INN. 


R. W. NORTON, PROPRIETOR. 
Booklet sent upon application. 


Hotel NeKrangan, Isic ot Spctage, Mains 

tennis ; long distance telep' ; good table; 
aay oe high’ location, ~ 4, water, ee yw 
Address GzrorcE O. Wine, Jr., Auburn, 











New Hampshire 


RUSSELL COTTAGES 


KEARSARGE, N. H. 


White Mountains. Near Mt. Kearsarge and Cathedral 
Woods. Golf, tennis, bowling, livery. 


F. W. & H. W. RUSSELL, Props. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


THE NEW PROFILE HOUSE 


now under construction—one of the finest Resort hotels 
in the country—will be completed on June 2th, and with 
20 private cottages, will be conducted for the comfort of a 
refined patronage. Address 


Boston Hotel: THE VENDOME, Commonwealth Avenue 


“The Forest Glenand Radium Spring” 


White Mountains of New Hampshire. 


A select family Hotel, catering to those who appreciate 
a cool, restful spot; pure air, pine woods, a goed table, 
courteous attention, and The Purest Spring Water on Barth. 
Booklet for the asking. 


“ THE FOREST GLEN,” No. Conway, N. H. 


CLIMBING TRIPS Wien 


1064 Yale Sta., New Haven, Ct. 

















on 


ble; 
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BRETTON 
WOODS 


Representatives of Hotels Mount Pleasant on 
Mount Washington now at Resort Bureau, 
Cor. Broadway & 28th Street. 

Telephone ‘a148 Madison. 

“Stock Market Reports every Business Minute.” General Tele- 
graphic News in Hotel Paper at the breakfast table each morning. 














The Park View, Bethlehem, N. H. 
A . "~~ hotel, on on modern improvements; steam heat: 

table best; terms sonable. Ci 

HA. F. HARDY. Prop. 


THE WALPOLE INN “44 ?2°* 


Circulars and floor plans on gfeatieation. 
LEY AMORY, “> 
Mrs. M. F. HITCHINGS, anager. 








yah Lake Villa and Cottages, New London, N. H. 

Modern hotel. Situated in the beautiful lake region 
of New Hampshire. Everything to make a summer vaca- 
tion attractive. Terms, $10 to $20 per week. 


H. W. KIDDER, Propfietor. 





Vermont a 





THE ISLAND VILLA °™"4,¢,."" 


FRANK A. BRIGGS, Prep, 





Massachusette 


THE BELLEVUE 
BEACH 
BLUFF, 
MASS. 
The Sippewissett 


Falmouth, Massachusetts CAPE COD 





Open from June Ist to 
October Ist 


L. M. STEVENS, Manager 





New, modern, first-class hotel; rooms single or en suite; 
private baths, electric lights, tele hone, steam heat, golf 
course, tennis, geno orchestra ; thing, boating, sailing, 
fishing; beautiful walks through the woods and br the se ye X 
fine climate; macadamized State road from Boston 
dress, until June 25th, C..G. FRANCIS, Manager, The AD. 
botsford, 186 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 


Winthrop Beach, Mass. 
is a large, airy house, > situated near beach and 
depot; trains run to and from Boston every 15 minutes, 
fare Se. Good bathing and boating Parties who stop. here 
once come again. Rates, mate ' (American), $10 to $16; 
double, $18 to $30 per week. Send for booklet. 
R. N. CHAPMAN, Manager. 








OT UIT] SANTUIT 
H 

APE cop} 1°USE, 

MASS. James Webb, Prop. 





“THE BREAKWATER” 


WOODS HOL 
ores gre une 15. Most ‘lighttat i location on Cape 


ing (temperature of water 65° s°), 
By Thien golt, tenis. Two ~, lors. Sal he 
circular. W. F. WMAN, Pan 





E Maples,’’ Stockbridge, Mass. -High class summer 

resort for a refined patronage. Large grounds and 
piazza; large, airy rooms, fireplaces, bath, telephone connec- 
tion. Mrs. CHAS. STAFFORD. 





SNOW INN, CAPE COD 


Harwichport, Mass. 
Golf, tennis, boatir¢, bathing. Hotel 60 yards from 
beach. Large genet boats go 3 soing grounds daily. For 
rates, etc., ad . SEVERANCE, Mgr. 





20 miles from North Station, Boston; 3 miles from 
OLD ocean; % mile tothe forest; Unusualiy attractive 
suites, with or without private baths, continuous 


hot water, open ce electric lights 
BERR and bells, gas, etc.; ab oy up-to-date; 
refurnished throughout. ial rates for 
long season guests. tates plan, One 


T AV R mile to Danvers Country Club. 9-hole 
golf a 1 --- court, for guests of 
Govern, . Danvers, 8030-2 


DANVERS, MASS, Gzs.t, Secervates 
MASSASOIT HOUSE 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

All conveniences. Suites with private baths. 
Convenient for Commercial and Tourists’ Parties. 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN 
Enjoys the reputation of being one of the oldest and best 
hotels in New England. 

W. H. CHAPIN, Proprietor. 


Ho For Groenfild and The Weldon, 


No better place for spending a summer or vacation. No 
better place for quietude and rest. Fine accommodations 
at the Weldon, which is convenient, modern, and fireproof 
Send for booklet. 


THE WELDON, Greenfield, Mass. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE TEMPLETON INN 
In the Beautiful Hill Town of 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


In a commanding position, fronting upon a beautiful 
common covered with magnificent shade trees, affording a 
delightful place for rest and recreation. Luxuriously fur- 
nished, steam heat in every room, elevator, and its cuisine 
is unexcelled. The observation towers command a view 
which is unsurpassed in New England. Beautiful drives 
which unfold magnificent scenery; brook and lake fishing, 
tennis, croquet, billiards, pool, picturesque trolley rides, 
hill climbing, and excursions to mountains and lakes. 
The stable furnishes unexcelled accommodations. 

For terms, ete., apply by mail or telephone to P. 
BLODGETT, Manager. 
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Connecticut 


2m. wae ee 
Ojon ol pear . Easy 0 
Aiton, Maneaee 


Interlaken Inn and nd Cottages 


teeth any Bima ° 


Fine mountain views; 
class. Address, 





INN 
eS OS . 
access. rite for booklet B. 





two beautiful first 
MANAGER, Lakeville, yg 


O’HARA orig Ser eee 


in the very centre of all petacipal 
OHARA 


THE GRAND VIEW 
LAKE PLACID, ADIRONDACKS, N.Y. 


A first class Hotel with modern appointmen t 
baths and Cg Sh wr ror "bos gMmatagement.» Galt, 
Fe PARKER, ion. N. Y¥. office, Hotel Hamilton, 








HAWKHURST HOTEL, Litchfield, Conn. 


Elevation 1 ae feet. 
OPENS WEDNESOA MAY 30TH 


ON APPLICATION. 
FREDERIOK H. PARTRIDGE. 


LYME, CONN. 
ARTISTS’ RESORT TO LET. 

OLD COLONIAL HOUSE 
15 Rooms. Rich Antique Family Furniture. Also 
Ten-Room Cottage. 

Both with modern conveniences; fully furnished; deli ight: 

ew 


fully situated. Address Mrs. E. E. SALISBURY, 
Haven, Conn. 


THE ELTON 


bade ysl are. 








OPEN ALL 
**The most attractive Hotel ‘a “tee Engiand”’ 
167 ROOMS 70 BATHS FIREPROOF 


stopping place for 
Automobilists iW voute for the Berkshires, Boston and all New 


England points. 
Send for booklet. ALMON ©. JUDD, Mgr. 
New York 


PROSPECT PARK HOTEL. 


CATSHILL, N. Y. 


Opened in June under new management. Private 
baths have been added, and many improvements are now 
being made. Send for illustrated booklet. New York rep- 
resentative will call with floor plans and photographs. 
Address FRANK N. ROGERS, Manager, Catskill, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON INN and Cottages 
Phoenicia, N. Y. 


(Formerly Tremper House.) 
Accommodations can now be engaged for the season; 
rooms, single and en suite, with private baths; open sani- 
tary plumbing, elevator, telephones; all modern, up-to- 
date equipments; most comfortable and best furnished 
hotel in the Catskills. Booklets and terms apply to 


Samuel Proskey, 52 Broadway 


ADIRONDACKS 
TAYLOR HOUSE and COTTAGES 
Situated on beautiful Schroon Lake. Homelikeand select. 
For particulars address 
Cc. F. TAYLOR, Jr., Manager, 
New Grand Hotel. B’way and Sist Street, New York City. 


THE ALGONQUIN 


On Lower Saranac Lake, Adirondack Mountains 
Famed for beauty of environment and excellency of cuisine. 
Golf, ete. For Booklet address John Harding, Algonquin, 
N. Y. 




















HOTEL MARION 


WARREN COUNTY, LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 


Delightfully situated at West Side. Beautiful 
scenery, charming walks, drives, etc. Greatly 
improved by new owners. Newly furnished and 
decorated. New baths. Electric light, elevator. 
Pure mountain spring water for drinking purposes. 
Milk and vegetables fresh from farms every day. 
All outdoor sports. Livery. Rowboats and 
launches always at hand. 


JOSEPH H. MARVEL. 








‘Glen Falls: House 


HEALTHY ATTRACTIVE 
NOW OPEN 
Accommodates 75 For information address 


H. P. CRUM, CAIRO, N. Y. 














COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 


HOTEL FENIMORE 


ee G. HOAG, Mer. -» will mail booklet and give rates 
really good h upon application. June weekly 
















BUTT’ s BOTs 
Eleva- JOHN J. BARRY, 
tion 2 East Windham, 
outside 
furnished. Large amusement hall. D 
ing and coommnedanas 125. . 








OK 
AUTO ‘ean Siva « AT ALL 
HOURS, TOWNSEND MATHEWS, Proprietor, Moun! 





PRBS ' 
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FISHER’S | ISLAND 


Mononotto Inn and Cottages 


ee ISLAND, N. Y. gto 15th. 
7 miles seaward. A rare ge my 
and country life. 
Address G. L. HOPPES, realy Pa. 


MANSION HOUSE "Eights 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE WALL ST. 
Select Family and Transient Hotel. Reasonable Rates. 
Coolest location in set dy of New York. 


AN CLEAF, Proprietor. 


HOTEL EARLE waventy Pace 


One door from Washington Square North. 
Most convenient location in 


NEW YORK CITY 


Entirely New Hotel. Just Completed. Room with Private Bath: 
$1.50 per day. Same room, te meals, $3.00 per day. 
DAVID H. KNOTT. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE |# 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 











WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 





New Jersey 


THE FENIMORE, 4s=8vry park. n.J. 


Now open after extensive addition; private baths; eleva- 
tor, &e. Booklet. THOS. NOBLE. 





Canada 


ABENAKIS SPRINGG Pissing pee, 
Ayateki Be vor, oe 








“The Carisbad of Canada.” 


in the heart of the French the St. Francis 5 

from Montreal. U: g, bathing, driving, tennis. 
A MINERAL WATER and BATHS, a positive cure 
tall ate Diseases of the EiSnese, 
FREE. Write for it. R. G. Kimpton, re‘Abenakia Springs, Que. 











Go to NOVA SCOTIA 


FOR 
REST, RECREATION and RECUPERATION 
eit will Gnd the ye R’s combined aan splendid table 


best service a a a Cot- 
A to let. Write : iSpeet bho 


DUFFERIN & COLUMBIA 


DIGBY, N. S. 

The best of cuisine. Moderate rates. Finest location. 
CO. A. JORDAN. 
E. L bun 

, lawn A 4 mm 4 


I. ©. HALL. 








croquet. veboating. | bathing tating, 
SANITARIUMS 
AVON SPRING SANITARIUM 


Is a delightful place to spend the summer. Excellent 
table, beautiful. scenery, fine drives, pleasant, homelike sur- 
roundings, and all the benefits of a modern Sanitarium. 

Our Sulphur baths are particularly beneficial to those 
suffering from Rheumatism, Gout, and Eczema 

Those broken in health and wishing a quiet spot in 
which to regain their strength will find this an ideal places 
For Booklet and Terms write to 

DR. W. K. QUACKENBUSH 
Physician in Charge AVON, N. Y. 











THE OCTAGON 


SEABRIGHT, N. J. 

Renowned for its clientele and splendid location. 
HOUSE NOW OPEN FOR INSPECTION. 
Opens June 14th. 

W. H. & G. M. SANDT. 


PENINSULA 


A select family hotel, on ocean front, Shrewsbury River, 
Pleasure Bay. Morning concerts. dances. The 
reputation is excellent, covering 25 years. 

OPENS JUNE 23D. 


SEABRIGHT, N. J. 





CHARLES H. DEDERER. 





Pennsylvania 


BLUFF HOUSE 


MILFORD, PIKE CO., PA. 


OPENS JUNE 20: 95 miles from New York City, via 
Erie Railroad; accommodates 350; most charming resort on 
bank of Delaware River; all modern conveniences; orches- 
tra, golf — tennis, magnificent roads, —_ , bath- 
ng, &ec.; no mosquitoes; cuisine unexcelled. Send 
for illustrated booklet, 








P. N. BOURNIQUB, Proprietor. 





ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients rece: 
ee am ag en am pa first Assistant Physician in 

Mi aietows, N. State ee visit before de- 

ciding. "SPENCER KINNEY, M. D:, Easton, Pa. 


TOURS 











KING EUROPEAN TOURS 


Attractive Tours. Booklet Free. 
385 CUMBERLAND ST. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y 


COMPANI ON “oaticee ar mate, 


« ENTHUSIAST,” 77 Mansfield St., New Haven, 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
OCLARENCE W. BOWEN, Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at ‘the New York Post Office 
-Class Mail tter. 


ts, 

Single Copies over six months old, twenty-five cents. 
Postage > any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 
a year extra. 

rder for the change 4 an address should be received 
one week before change is to take effect; the old as well 
as the new address should be given. 

a” persons desiring the return of their man its, if ot 
should o— a stamped and audressed envelo; 

, in that case, hold ourselves responsi 
Authors should preserve a copy. 


accepted, 
We cannot, howeve' 
for their return. 
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SUMMER HOMES 
In Green mite of Vermont and Lake Champlain 


New trains between Boston, New York, and 
Vermont points. As as any on the con 
150 page illustra — megs free on receipt of 


Address A pus. 8. P. A., Central Vermont 
Ry., 385 we &.. New Y 


READING NOTICE 
For those who enjoy the seashore, Cape Cod offers un- 





' sivalled attractions. Guests of the Santuit House and 


a at Cotuit may be sure that their comfort will 
be provided for by the proprietor, Mr.. James Webb. 








Wilson's ons ‘Rolling Partitions 


m.. pare newt sunventenes and 
ethod for 
dividing! eer in Churches 
into small 

vice versa; made 

id from, various d far tat woes 
soun anda’ easily 
operated and lasting. Made also 





Also Venetian BUnds and Rolling 
Steel Shutters. 


JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO. 
5S West 29th Street, New Vork 


AFTER 30 YEARS 


Send oe Sori Row ms 
Our splendi _ ; i aoe oy - ‘out of hn ex- 


ansas will net py ery oe ae is oo 
will net you six cen no er 
R sible agents wanted. 


secrcity on 
Write today fer the Dee Message. 
PERKINS & COMPANY, e 








Lawrence, Kansas 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A, G. BULLOCK, President 








aay —. 1906 


ASSETS, 308,804. 
LIABILITIES, mets 
SURPLUS Cltiesidiatinsien Standard), $2,643,782.60 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON @ SON, Gen. Agent. 


May Your Thoughts 
be Children of 
a Wise Wish 


They say ‘‘the wish is parent to the 
thought.” On life insurance ‘‘wish” for 
the INSURING value. It’s the whole 
thing. Every other element is subordinate. 
We se'l the insuring kind, and that kind 
only. An ask must precede an answer. 


The Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Sobn Tatlock, President 
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date. 


DIVIDENDS 


From your present investments 
should put to work. 
To save money write us to-day. 


New York Realty Owners Co. | 
489 Fifth Ave., New York - | 
Security with Pevterred 400%. 


Common full profits. 
Prices advance aly 1 gam 


6, Pret; Connon 0%, 














Puts Fiettype Engrg Co 


DESIGNERS 
AND 


ENGRAVERS 


RHINELANDER BUILDING 
282 to 288 William Street, New York. 
Telephone 1704 John. 








DIVIDENDS 


CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 


A quart ~. sivitent of FOUR PER CENT. has this day 
been decla e Board of Directors of this Bank, pay- 
able on and afuer ae 2d, 1906, until which date transfer 


books will be closed 
H. P. DOREMUS, Cashier. 
New York, June 22d, 1906. 








THE CITIZENS CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
New York, June 22, 1906. 


DIVIDEND—The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a dividend of THREE PER CENT., free of tax, payable 
on and after July 2, 1906; the transfer books will be closed 


until that date. 
ALBION K. CHAPMAN, Cashier. 





EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, June 20, 1906. 


A dividend of Three (3) Per Cent. has been declared 
from the earnings of the last six months, payable on and 
after Monday, July 2, 1 to stockholders of record of 
that date. ‘Transfer books will remain closed from this 


date until July 2, 1 
Z. B. NEWELL, Cashier. 





THE IMPORTERS AND TRADERS NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK 
: New York, June 22d, 1906. 


A dividend of Ten Per Cent., free of tax, has to-day 
yeen declared by this bank, payable on the second day 

ly next. The transfer books will remain closed tint that 
H. H. POWELL, Cashie 
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THE IRVING NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
June 19, 1906. 
Eighty-second Consecutive Pee a poe 
Pe Board of Directors has a semi-annual Divi- 
nd of FOUR PER CENT Rae and. =F EXTRA DIVI- 
DEND oF ei PER CENT. of tax, payable 
Ju a 1906, to stockholders of tam 
transfe x books will remain closed until July 24, 
1906," at 10 A. M. 
BENJAMIN F. WERNDER, Cashier. 


THE MARKET AND. gy vErOs NATIONAL 


New York, June 19, a i 

A dividend of Five Per Cent. w 
this Bank has been declared payable, free 0: ge 
often ~~ 2d, 1906. The transfer books will 
that date. T. J. STEVENS, Cashier. 


MERCHANTS’ CHANGE RATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW Y 
New York, page 19, 1906. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of Three Per Cent., free of tax, payable 
on and after July 2, 1906, until which date the transfer 
books will be closed. BE. V. GAMBIER, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK 
June 22d, 1906. 
e Board Directors e to-day declared a quarterly 
dividend of rouR PER CENT. on the Capital Stock of this 
Bank, payable on and after July 2d, 1906. 
The transfer books will be closed from June 23d to June 


30th, 1906, inclusive. 
MAURICE H. BWER, Cashier. 
THE CITIZENS’ CENTRAL NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK 
New York, June 15, 1906. 
At a regular mee of the Board of Directors, held this 
day, a dividend of of per share was declared, payable on 
and after this date to the stockholders of The National 
Citizens’ Bank of record March 12, 1904. 
ALBION K. CHAPMAN, Cashier. 


THE METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK 
1 and 3 THIRD AVB. . Cooper Institute). 
CHARTERED 1852. . - 
6th Dividend 
New York, June 


12th, 1906. 
INTEREST FOR THE HALF YEAR ENDING JUNE 
30TH, 1906, at the rate of 
Three and 


One-half Per Cent. Per Annum 
will be credited pe depositors entitled thereto ones the a 
laws of the bank on sums from $5 to $3,000. TEREST 
PAYABLE JULY 1 

MONEY pEPosr TED on or before July 10th will draw 
interest from July ist. 

JONATHAN ay CURREY, President. 
EDWARD SHERER. Secreta 


THE AMERICAN SAVinda BANK 
115 West 42d Street 
Interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. (3%%) per annum will be credited depositors for 
three and = ro ge ending June 30th, 1906, on all sums 
from $5 to $3,000 ou July 16th, 1906. Bank open 
from 10 A. M. to 4 
during July and August, from 6 to 8 o oses 
on Saturdays. we gy on or yo July 10th will 
draw interest from Rie Ber: 1st. 
E Presiden 


LOEW. 
WILLIAM M. HAZELTON, Acting Treasurer. 
GRANVILLE B. SMITH, ‘Secret tary. 
CITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK 
56 and 58 BOWERY, COR. CANAL 8T. 


92D SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
rustees have ordered that wood at the rate of 























the 
ance with the by-laws and rules of the ban Money 
di 10th will draw interest from 
an INRY HASLER, Presiden 
HENRY SAYLER, Secretary. 
EMIL A. HUBER, Assistant Secretary. 
WASHINGTON SAVINGS BANK. 
West 59th Street and Columbus Circle. 
Interest declared at at following rates per annum: 
On deposi to $800, 
seer Cent. 


On deposits from $500 to $3,000, 
THREE and ONE-HALF Per Cent. 
Deposits made now draw interest from July 1 
R. B. WALDO, Compt. J. G. ROBIN, President 








DRY DOCK SAVINGS INSTITUTION 
341 & 343 BOWERY, Cor. ot .. EEW FORE. 


The Trustees have declared a dividend for six months 
ending June 30, 1906, on all de ts entitled tt thereto under 
the by-laws, at the rate of —= AND ONE-HALF per 


Dollars, |p payable on and after iy 


1 
posits made on or before J 1 WIT be entitied to 
interest from July 1, 1906. 


ANDREW MILLS, President. 
CHARLES MIEHLING, Secretary. 
WM. F. PATTERSON, Asst. Secretary. 


IRVING SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION 


115 Chambers Street, New York City. 
The Board of Trustees has declared a semi annual divi- 
dend at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 
on all deposits entitled thereto, from $1.00 to $1,000, in- 
clusive, and on the excess of $1,000 up to and including 
$3,000 at the rate of three and one-half per cent. per 
annum, payable on and after Monday, July 16th, 1906. 
Deposits made on or before July 1oth, 1906, will. draw 
interest from July 1st, 1906. 
W. H. B. TOTTEN, President. 
G. BYRON LATIMER, Secretary. 


NORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK 


8Sist Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Board of Trustees have directed that interest be — 
credited depositors a on | ene ne soot, wt at the rate of 
T. PE UM 


s deposits of oo. and on d sh of over $500. 
HREE A AND xo 0 950% PER CENT, on the remainder 
by to $3,000. Deposits e on or before July roth, will 
draw interest from i & 
MUEL D. STYLES, President. 


ALEXANDER C. M ine Treasurer. 
FREDERICK N. CHESHIRE, Secretary. 


The Bank has Removed to its New Building, 31 
West 34th Street (bet. 5th and 6th Avenues). 











UNITED STATES SAVINGS BANK 
8. W. Cor. Madison Ave. and 58th St. 


34TH SEMI- AL DIVIDEND. 
e Trustees have ore ses, — the interest to be 


ited” to ag ye , tT AnD ot eee yop Be ebal 


be at rate of T 
per pt and op all sums from $5 t 8 008. 
MAD xa, at JULY 10TH WILL 
DRAW INTEREST FR’ ~-74 R: 
CONST A. NDEEWS, President. 
JOHN HYSLOP, mee 
EDWARD H. LANDON, "Gocretery, 





FULTON TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
80 Nassau Street. 


New ° York, age 21, 1906. 
The Board of Trustees of this Com day 
declared a semi-annual mg! ag ot FI 
its capital stock, payable July 2, 1906, to pn of 
record at the close of business June 1906. Transfer 
books close June 25, 1 y 3 83 o'clock P. M., and reopen 


July 2, 1906, at 10 caer M. 
ENEY ‘W. RBIGHLEY, Secretary. 





NEW TORK. CENTRAL AND HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD 
COMPANY. Office of the Treasurer, New Y June 


8, 1908. 

A dividend of FIVE PER CENT. os itt sogttal Beoek 

of NEW YORK AND HAR 

PANY will be paid by the New Yok Conti a Hsdeon 

River Railroad Company, lessee ( ler the provisions of 

the May betweee the two comoynion). at this office 
rs a 


the 15th 
WARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 
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From Chicago to 
Portiand 
Tacoma 
Seattle 
Vancouver 
Victoria via tre 
Chicago & 
North-Western 












return June 25 to July 7, in- 
clusive, and daily June 1st to 


, September 
$75 00 15th, to Cali- 

s fornia, Port- 
land and Puget Sound points via 
The Chicago, Union Pacific & 
North-Western Line. 
Correspondingly low rates from 
all points. 
These tickets are on the 
celebrated “Overland Lim- 
ited,”” the “Los Angeles 
Limited’’ and the “China & 
Japan Fast Mail,’’ all leaving 
Chicago daily. 
Descriptive booklets, train schedules 
and full information on request. 
re Fae Sa 

. r., U. We. my. 
CHICAGO. 



















THE 


Adirondack Mountains 


7 now about a ne of = 
e great resorts. y have throug 
Pullman s cars from New 
Boston, Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls via the 





A night’s ride takes you from any 
of these places to the center of the 
mountains in time for breakfast next 
morning. 


inte Gen- 
me Room 83F, 
tion, New York. 
W. J. LYNCH 
Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
CHIOAGO 


eral 
Grand Central 


Cc. F. DALY 
© Traffic Mgr. 
NEWYORK 























FOR SALE 
Lee, Berkshire County 
MASSACHUSETTS 


1 mile from Lee, 2 miles from Stockbridge, 4 miles from 
Lenox; on main road from Lee to St idge. 


OF LAND; LARGE DWELLING 


40 ACRES 
HOUSE; BARN; TENEMENT HOUSE for MAN 


pa pent for trout pond on the premises. Abundance 
and variety of fruit; spacious lawns; numerous cultivated 
shade trees. situated as to command one of. the best 
views in this vicinity. These premises have been occu- 
pied as summer pro: for over 30 years. The entire 
property, including st and tools on farm, furniture, 
etc., in house, wili be sold together if desired. Any one 
a country place that has been See years 
of careful attention, and land in high state of cultivation, 
should see this property before purchasing. For further 


particulars inquire of 
JAMES O'BRIEN, Gleaner Block, Lee, Mass. 


JERSEY FARMS 


Are best suited for country homes or for poul- 
try, fruit, stock or general farm purposes. A 
100-page book (copyrighted), containing inter- 
esting information, fine copper-plate illustra- 
tions from photographs, map of New Jersey in 
7 colors, etc , also descriptive list of over 700 
farms, sent upon receipt of 10c. Address 


DEPT. “WwW” 


NEW JERSEY LAND AND INVESTMENT CO, 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 
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Survey of the World 
The Oil Trust For some time the The investigation of the Standard’s af- 


Government has been 
re eee getting evidence re- 
lating to the violation of laws by the 
Standard Oil Company and the railroads 
with which that company has had deal- 
ings. A part of this evidence was laid 
before Congress in the Garfield report. 
In a message accompanying that report 
the President said that the Department 
of Justice would “take up the question 
of prosecutions in at least certain of the 
cases.” The evidence was considered at 
a special meeting of the Cabinet on the 
evening of the 2oth, and again at the reg- 
ular meeting on the 22d, being sitbjected 
to the examination of Messrs. Root, Taft, 
Bonaparte and Moody, all prominent in 
the profession of law. On the afternoon 
of the 22d Attorney-General Moody 
gave to the public a statement, beginning 
as follows: 

“After full consideration of all the informa 
tion now available, including the report of the 
Commissioner of Corporations and the evi- 
dence taken by the Interstate Commerce Com. 
mission, I have reached the conclusion that 
criminal proceedings against the Standard Oil 
Company should begun in certain cases 
where there appears to have been a violation 
of the laws regulating interstate commerce and 
prohibiting rebates and other unlawful discrim- 
inations. Accordingly, such proceedings will 
be begun at once in the appropriate judicial 
districts. These cases’ are regarded and will 
be treated as of importance, as it seems clear 
that in so far as the Standard Oil Company 
has obtained monopolistic control of interstate 
trade that control has been in large degree 
made possible by discriminations in transpor- 
tation rates or facilities, the discriminations 
being in some cases in violation of law, and in 
other cases, tho injurious to the public welfare, 
not in violation of law, and therefore subject 
only to such correction as may be afforded by 
the railway rate legislation now pending in 
Congress.” ° 


fairs would be continued, he added, with 
the view of ascertaining whether there 
had been any violation of the Anti-Trust 
law or any other Federal statute. He 
had employed as special counsel Frank 
B. Kellogg, of St. Paul (who recently 
represented the Government in its suit 
against the Paper Trust), and Charles 
B. Morrison, now District Attorney at 
Chicago, who would soon resign that of- 
fice. The course of action thus indicated 
had been approved by the President and 
all the members of the Cabinet——It is 
understood that grand juries will soon be 
at work in several States, and that in- 
dictments will be sought under the Inter- 
state Commerce law, the Anti-Trust law, 
the Elkins act, and that paragraph of the | 
Revised Statutes which permits impris- 
onment for conspiracy to commit a 
crime. This is the statute under which 
the two rebate agents were sent to prison 
last week at Kansas City. In a letter to 
District Attorneys, a few months ago, 
Mr. Moody urged them to obtain indict- 
ments under this law wherever the evi- 
dence warranted such a use of it, in or- 
der that prison. sentences might be im- 
posed. He now hopes by enforcing this 
law to place prominent guilty persons in 
jail, but dispatches from Washington say 
he does not expect to convict the highest 
officers of the Standard Oil Company. 
John D. Rockefeller, president of. the 
company, who is now in France, is re- 
ported by cable to be saying that he has 
had no connection with the company for 
twelve years. The proceedings be- 
fore a grand jury in New York, relating 
to the corporation commonly called the 
Tobacco Trust, have resulted in the in- 
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dictment of the McAndrews & Forbes 
Company of New Jersey, and the John 
S. Young Company, of Baltimore, with 
their presidents, Karl Yungbluth and 
Howard E. Young, for violation of the 
Anti-Trust law. It is alleged that the 
Trust controls these companies and by 
means of them monopolizes certain ma- 
terials used in the industry. At To- 
ledo five ice dealers (Messrs. Miller, 
Beard, Lemmon, Breining and Waters), 
prominent in the business of the city, 
have been fined $5,000 each and sent to 
the workhouse for oneyear, for conspiring 
to restrain trade in violation of the Anti- 
Trust law of Ohio. Miller was convict- 
ed; the remaining four pleaded guilty. 
They had combined and, saying that 
there was a small supply of ice, had in- 
creased the price by from 50 to 100 per 
cent. By restitution they can procure a 
mitigation of their punishment. The 
Attorney General of Connecticut asks 
the courts to revoke the charters of three 
ice companies which, it is alleged, have 
combined to exact high prices in Hart- 
ford. The International Harvester 
Company, sometimes called the Har- 
vester Trust, has consented to plead 
guilty to a violation of the Anti-Trust 
law of Arkansas and to pay a fine of 
$20,000, with costs. In its contracts with 
dealers it required them to refrain from 
. selling the similar machines of other 
manufacturers. 
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Two men found guilty 
in the District Court at 
Kansas City are the first 
rebaters to suffer by imprisonment. They 
are George L. Thomas, a freight broker, 
and L. B. Taggart, his chief clerk, both 
of New York. They procured rebates 
on goods shipped from New York to dry 
goods merchants in Kansas City and St. 
Louis, these rebates amounting in four 
years to $82,000. Judge McPherson, on 
the 22d, sentenced Thomas to pay a fine 
of $6,000 and to be imprisoned in the 
penitentiary for four months. Taggart’s 
term is three months, with a fine of 
$4,000. They were tried under an in- 
dictment charging them with conspiracy 
to violate the law concerning rebates. 
For receiving or soliciting or giving re- 
bates they could not. have been impris- 


Rebaters Sent 
to Prison 
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oned, but section 5440 of. the Revised 
Statutes permits a prison sentence for 
conspiracy to commit a crime, even if the 
law does not provide such a penalty for 
the crime itself. In these cases Attorney- 
General Moody directed the prosecutor 
to ask-for punishment by imprisonment. 
It was suggested by Judge McPherson 
that the Government should now prose- 
cute the merchants by whom the rebates 
were received. On the same day 
Judge McPherson sentenced the Ar- 
mour, Swift, Cudahy and Morris pack- 
ing companies, recently found ¢ vilty of 
receiving unlawful concessions on ship- 
ments to New York (for export), and 
the Burlington road, which granted the 
concessions, these amounting to 34 per 
cent. of the published rate. Each of 
these defendants was fined $15,000. 
Counsel for Thomas and Taggart said 
to the court that it was unjust to send 
them to prison while the packers were 
punished only by a fine. 


& 


‘ Charles E. Hughes 
~ ne oe and Alexander Simp- 

son, Jr., recently em- 
ployed by the Government to inquire as 
to alleged violations. of law by railroads 
engaged in the coal trade, have com- 
pleted a report relating to some of the 
roads and have submitted it to Attorney- 
General Moody. It is said that the work 
of prosecution will be begun in Phila- 
delphia, and there is a persistent rumor 
that the Government intends to proceed 
against President Cassatt, of the Penn- 
sylvania, Vice-President Thayer, of the 
same company, and President Newman, 
of the New York Central, alleging the 
payment of rebates or the granting of 
unlawful concessions (especially to the 
Standard Oil Company), discrimination 
in other forms, and a violation of the 
Anti-Trust law in the matter’ of the 
virtual combination of the Eastern roads 
engaged in the bituminous coal trade. 
No railroad president has appeared 
before the Commission in response to the 
invitation published last week. E. J. 
Berwind testified at length on the roth 
in behalf of the Berwind-White Coal 
Company, asserting that the Pennsyl- 
vania had not discriminated in favor of 
that company, the largest shipper of 
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_ bituminous coal over the Pennsylvania’s 
lines. No one connected with the Penn- 
sylvania, he said, had any interest in his 
company, except General Freight Super- 
intendent Shepherd, to whom 50 shares 
had been given because he had helped 
the company to acquire coal lands. It 
appeared from other testimony that the 
Western Maryland road owns the Davis 
Coal and Coke Company and operates 
16 mines, while 40 on its line are oper- 
ated by independents ; also that the Buf- 
falo and Susquehanna controls every 
coal mine on its lines, except one that is 
owned by the Erie. Vice-President 
Thayer, of the Pennsylvania, said that 
President Cassatt, before going to Eu- 
rope, gave orders that the use of private 
coal cars be discontinued. There are 
15,000 of these.cars on the road. Mr. 
Thayer and Vice-President Pugh were 
responsible for suspending the order, be- 
cause the change could not be quickly 
made. In the interest of fair play, how- 
ever, the private cars must go. Mr. 
Thayer said that hereafter, in his judg- 
ment, neither railroad officers nor rail- 
road companies ought to own coal mine 
stocks. He thought the time had come 
when transportation companies should 
confine themselves solely to the trans- 
portation business. The Baltimore and 
Ohio company, according to notice given 
by its attorney, hereafter will make an 
open and public distribution of cars 
among coal shippers. The Commission’s 
inquiry will be continued at Néw Or- 
leans. Senator La Follette has intro- 
duced a resolution authorizing the Presi- 
dent to withhold from entry or sale all 
public lands containing mineral deposits 
unt‘l Congress shall determine how they 
shall be used. He has also induced the 
Senate to adopt a resolution providing 
that the scope of the Commission’s in- 
quiry shall include the storage and trans- 
portation of grain. Investigation, he as- 
serts, will disclose conditions as bad as 
those already found on the coal railroad 
lines. 





. 
Because the Senate unex- 
pitg taut pectedly voted for a canal 


with locks, last week, the 
question of the type of waterway to be 
made on the Isthmus has been settled. 
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By a vote of 110 to 36 the House had 
expressed its preference for a lock canal, 
and directed that no part of the proposed 
appropriation of $25,000,000 for work in 
the Zone should be uséd in making a 
canal at the sea level. But the Senate 


. committee had reported a bill for a sea- 


level canal, and there were indications 
that a majority of the Senate would sup- 
port it. The views of some Senators, 
however, are said to have been changed 
by the speeches of Mr. Burton, in the 
House, and of Mr. Knox and Mr. Dry- 
den in the Senate. Others who pre- 
ferred a canal at the sea level perceived 
that a sharp disagreement of the House 
and the Senate would delay the construc- 
tion of a canal of any kind. Some Re- 
publicans who thought that a sea-level 
cut ought to be made were unwilling 
that their party, controlling Congress by 
large majorities, should enter the ap- 
proaching Congressional campaign with 
a record of disagreement and delay. 
And so it came about that when the Kit- 
tredge bill for a sea-level canal was 
taken up, Mr. Hopkins offered an 
amendment providing for a canal with 
locks, and a motion to lay this amend- 
ment on the table was lost by a vote of 
31 to 36, 10 Republicans and 21 Demo- 
crats preferring the sea level, while 35 
Republicans and 1 Democrat (Mr. Pat- 
terson) voted for locks. The amend- 
ment, or substitute, which was then 
agreed to and will be accepted by the 
House, provides “that a lock canal be 
constructed of the general type proposed 
by the minority of the Board of Consult- 
ing Engineers.” The members of the 
Commission, with Engineer Stevens, will 
sail for the Isthmus this week. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt intends to visit the Isth- 
mus in November, going on a warship 
with Secretary Taft, and remaining in 
the Zone for about a week, in order that 
personal inspection may give him knowl- 
edge of local conditions. Owing to 
the approaching departure of the Colom- 
bian Minister, Senor Mendoza, from this 
country, on leave of absence, a report 
has been published that he has been re- 
called to show Colombia’s resentment of 
our Government’s failure to honor her 
claim for payment on account of her loss 
of Panama. Senor Mendoza says, in a 
letter to the press, that his Government 
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feels no resentment; that there is no 
reason why Colombia should ever again 
be without representation at Washing- 
ton, and that even if our Government 
should refuse to make an immediate set- 
tlement of the claim, this would prevent 
a withdrawal of the Minister, because it 
would be his duty to remain and press 
for ultimate payment or for reference of 
the claim to a tribunal of arbitration. 


st 3 
: In the House, last week 
The Railroad 3 ; 
Rate Bill the conference report 


upon the Railroad Rate 
bill was taken up and accepted by a vote 
of 216 to 4. Mr. Tillman and Mr. Rich- 
ardson, the Democratic conferees, re- 
fused to sign the report, owing to the 
action of their associates with respect to 
pipe lines. The bill, as passed by the 
Senate, made the owners of pipe lines 
common carriers, but they were forbid- 
- den (by the clause designed to prevent 
railroad companies from owning coal 
mines) to carry their own products. Such 
a prohibition would very seriously affect 
pipe line traffic. The Standard Oil Com- 
pany’s pipes could not carry the com- 
pany’s oil or any oil purchased by the 
company from. owners of wells. A ma- 
jority of the conferees decided that the 
clause relating to the transportation of 
commodities should apply to “railroads” 
only, and not to all “common carriers.” 
This change permits the owners of pipe 
lines (which are still made common car- 
riers) to carry oil which they produce 
or buy. Hundreds of telegrams from in- 
dependent producers of oil were received 
by Senators and Representatives, urging 
them to have the pipe line clause stricken 
out. These, it was shown, had been sug- 
gested by the Standard Oil Company’s 
purchasing agent, Joseph Seep, in a let- 
ter to the company’s buyers, saying: “It 
is from the important and well-known in- 
dependent producing interests that you 
are to have these telegrams sent.” The 
words which make sleeping-car compa- 
nies common carriers and place them un- 
der the supervision of the Commission 
were restored. There was much opposi- 
tion in the House to the radical changes 
made by the conferees in the 
clause about passes, but a_ separate 
yote upon it could not be obtained. 
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As the clause now stands it mere- 
ly forbids common carriers to issue 
passes “to any officer or person in the 
service of the United States other than 
those in the ‘postal- service ; to any officer 
or person in the service of any State, 
Territory or the District of Columbia, or 
to any officer in the service of any coun- 
ty, township or municipality. 
2 


Mr. Bryan attended the coro- 
nation of King Haakon at 
Trondhjem. While in that 
city, on the 21st, he was interviewed, and 
the following report of his remarks was 
cabled to this country: ae 
“M sition is that a private monopoly 1s 
indefensible and intolerable. That was in the 
Democratic platform in 1900, and the plank 
was incorporated in the platform of 1904, and 
it is the only tenable position. There is some 
talk of controlling the trusts. You might as 
well talk of controlling burglary. We do not 
say that men shall only steal a little bit, or in 
some particular way, but that they shall not 
steal at all; and so of private monopolies. It 
is not sufficient to control them or to regulate 
them. They must be repress | and totally de- 
stroyed. Corporutions should be_ controlled 
and regulated, but private monopolies must be 
exterminated, root and branch. Now, you may 
call that a radical doctrine, and yet it is more 
conservative to apply this remedy now than to 
wait until predatory wealth has by its lawless- 
ness brought odium on legitimate accumula- 
tions. What used to be called radical is now 
called conservative, because the people have 
been investigating. The doctrine. has not 
changed, but public sentiment has been mak- 
ing progress.” 
According to dispatches sent to Western 
papers from Washington, the President 
predicts that Mr. Bryan will be nomi- 
nated by the Democrats in 1908, and ex- 
presses the opinion that the strongest of 
the candidates on the Republican side is 
Secretary Taft. After an interesting 
debate, the Pure Food bill (which came 
over from the Senate in February) was 
passed in the Hotise on the 23d by a vote 
of 240 to 17. The negative votes were 
cast by Democrats, whose opposition in 
most cases was due to questions of State 
rights. Some important changes were 
made by the House, and the bill is in the 
hands’ of a conference committee. 
After a sharp discussion in executive 
session, the nomination of Benjamin F. 
Barnes, assistant secretary to the Presi- 
dent, to be postmaster at Washington, 
was confirmed by a vote of 35 to 16, 


Various 
Topics 
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Messrs. Gallinger and Heyburn voting 
with the Democrats in the negative. The 
objections raised by Mr. Tillman -and 
others related tc the forcible expulsion 
of Mrs. Minor Morris from the White 
House. ; 


& 
= The debate in the 
"ee obo ae House of Commons 
over the Education- 


bill is so strenuous that the Government 
is obliged to resort to closure, and has 
placed a definite limit on the time to be 
devoted to the discussion of each clause. 
By this means it is expected to get the 
‘bill thru all its stages in the House of 
Commons by July 20th. On Augers 
Parliament will adjourn for a Couple. of. 
months, but if the House: of Lords¥aets ° 
with reasonable promptness’ there will tbe. 
time to consider the Lords’ amendments 
before the end of the year. The opposi- 
tion made a strong attack upon C 
II of the bill on the ground that it was 
left optional with the. local* authorities 
whether they shall take over the denomi- 
national schools or nét*=In case the localy 
authorities could not;make a good bar- 
gain the school mi 










ly criticised for: < 
promises made 
ish Chinese contraef labor .in the South, 
African mines. There are now, six 
months since the Liberals came into 
power, 50,951 Chinese in South Africa, 
more than ever before, and, altho a° 
proclamation was issued and posted in 


fcartying out the 


t be left without .- 
support.. The Goyernhment. ig:.also sharp- . 


before -eléction to abol-~ are ee a ties 
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were fatal to health and cleanliness, but 
in spite of them the Irish laborers had 
preserved the highest possible standard 
of living and morality———The “suf- 
fragettes,” as the belligerent group of 
agitators for woman suffrage are called, 
continue their policy of making public 
disturbances and getting into prison for 
it. Miss Billington and some of her fol- 
lowers attempted to break up a political 
meeting at which Mr. Herbert Asquith, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was speak- 
ing, by yelling for votes and waving 
banners. They were thrown out by the 
police in spite of their struggles, altho 
Miss Billington used a horsewhip vigor- 
ously. A mob collected outside and at- 


“SOURS tempted to attack Mr. Asquith as he 


cameout. A few days later a procession 
of sixty suffragettes made a demonstra- 
tion in front of Mr. Asquith’s house and 
the leaders were arrested. Miss Billing- 
ton was charged with resisting an officer 
of the law, as she had slapped the con- 
stable in the face and kicked him on the 
leg twice. She refused to recognize the 
authority of the court or to pay the fine 
of $50 imposed upon her, so she was sent 
to prison for two months. 


Js 


King Haakon 
VII. and: Queen 


King of Norway Maud were 


“crowned on June 22d at Trondhjem, the 


aricient capital of Norway. It was the 
first time in over 600 years that a purely 
Norwegian king has been crowned there, 


-the last being King Haakon V., in 1299. 


the mines announcing that the Govern- #Trondhjem, a fishing towp of wooden 


ment would. take back to China any 
coolies who were dissatisfied, only a very 
few took advantage of the offer, which 
rather discredits the electioneeririg claim 
of the Liberals that the Chinese were 
- virtually slaves. The bill introduced by 
Mr. James Bryce, Secretary for Ireland, 
for the relief of Irish laborers by provid- 
ing cheap loans for the purchase of-land 
and the building of cottages, met with a 
favorable reception in the House. The 
amount to be used for building cottages 
is estimated at $22,500,000. Mr. Red- 
mond, in welcoming this aid for Ireland, 
said that the condition of the Irish la- 
borers had long been a reproach to civ- 
ilization and humanity. The conditions 


houses-and about 35,000 inhabitants, was. 
gaily decorated in honor of the occasion, 
and as the gunboat “Heimdal,” bearing 
the royal family, entered the fjord at 6 
o’clock of the morning of the 19th, it was 
greeted with an artillery salute, supple- 
mented by the shouts of the crowds on 
the shore. The town was filled with 
distinguished guests from all lands, 
many of whom had recently represented 
their respective countries at a similar 
ceremonial—the marriage of the King of 
Spain. The Crown Prince Christian and 
the Crown Princess of Denmark, Prince 
Harold of Denmark and Prince Henry 
of Prussia, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, Princess Victoria of England and 
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Grand Duke Michael of Russia, were 
the royal relatives present.. Besides the 
special embassy from the Government of 
the United States, there were a large 
delegation of Norwegians from America, 
and several other Americans, including 
Mr. and Mrs. William J.. Bryan, and 
Mrs. Marsha!! Field and Mrs. Eddy, of 
Chicago. Many of: the historical cus- 


toms of Viking coronations were omit- 
ted, altho King Oscar, of Sweden and 
Norway, when he was crowned here in 


1873, 


followed the ancient usages. 
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were met by the Bishop of Trondhjem, 
and as the King. and Queen took their 
places on the thrones on the right and 
left of the nave, the choir of 200 voices 
sang a Te Deum, ‘accompanied by the 
organ and the orchestra of the National 
Theater. After a sermon by the Bishop 
of Christiania, from the text Joel ii:21, 
the royal mantle was taken from the 
altar and placed upon the King’s shoul- 
ders: by the Chief Justice, and he was 
anointed with oil by the Bishop of 
Trondhjem. Premier Michelsen then 





“g 
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King Haakon, Now Crowned King of Denmark,: with Queen Maud and Prince Olaf. 


Queen Maud has not the personal cour- 
age of her cousin, the Queen of Spain, 
and in consideration for her nervousness 
the royal pair were hardly seen by the 
public. Instead of walking slowly thru 
the town from the palace to the cathe- 
dral, a distance of only 250 yards, ac- 
cording to the ancient custom, the King 
and Queen were driven there rapidly in 
a state carriage surrounded by cavalry. 
The cathedral is a Gothic building dating 
from the twelfth century and the finest 
church in Scandinavia, altho now partly 
in ruins. At the entrance the royal party 


placed the crown upon the King’s head. 
The act was singularly appropriate, - for 
it was Premier Michelsen who prevented — 
Norway from becoming a republic when 
the separation took place, and for the 
purpose of securing the good will of 
King Edward gave his daughter a 
throne, as is explained on page 1538 of 
this issue. The other symbols of power 
were presented by the members of the 
Cabinet; the scepter by the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, the orb by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and the sword by 
the Minister of War. The coronation of 











SURVEY. QF: 


the Queen and the singing of a cantata 
‘ composed for the occasion completed the 
ceremony. 
_ & 
' ‘A- discussion. of great 
bf bere ra " = general interest to the 
outside world took 
place last week in the French Chamber 
of Deputies onthe subject of socialism. 
M, Jaurés, the most brilliant socialistic 
orator in the world, outlined the prin- 
ciples and policy of the party in a speech 
of three days’ duration, and he was 
answered by M. Clémenceau, Minister of 
the Interior, who is:an advanced ‘radical, 
but an individualist rather. hana collec- 
tivist. M. Jaurés was attacking the pol- 
icy of the Government ‘when he” was 
called upon from the’ floor to ‘give -his 
own. In reply he said that he would 
prepare, in the course of the next few 
months, a series of bills: for the inau- 
guration of the socialistic régime, ye 
would now give, in a general way, 
views as to how the social revolution was 
to be accomplished. He quoted’ the offi- 
cial statistics to show how unequal’ was 
the distribution of property under the 
present régime. The only way. to stop 
the war‘of the classes; as indicated by 
strikes, was to perimit labor to reabsorb 
the capital it has.created. This is expro- 
priation, but not necessarily spoliation. 
He favored a policy of gradual indenini- 
fication. Our ahcestors in the time ‘of 
the French Revolution did not indemnify 
the clergy and nobility whose property 
they nationalized, and it was uncertain 
whether in Russia it would be possible 
to carry out the proposed plan for buy- 
ing the estates, but he hoped it would be 
possible to effect the transformation 
peaceably and without injury to any one. 
The present laws permitted expropria- 
tion for purposes of public utility. 
Mines, railroads and factories would be 
bought by the state at a fair valuation, 
but the former owners could spend the 
money only in buying commodities, and 
could not again get control of the means 
of production. The vast apparatus of 
social production would not be managed 
by a bureaucracy, like the present, but 
by the democratic state, assisted by the 
whole people. The various trades unions 
would create general administrative 
councils, which would co-ordinate their 
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efforts. M. Guesde, one of the leaders 
of the Socialist, party, stated that the 
people of, France would be ready for the 
great social. revolution at the next gen- 
eral election; that is, in 1910. M. 
Clémenceau, in. a witty ‘and incisive 
speech lasting two days, ridiculed the 
impracticability of the Socialistic. pro- 
gram, but, declared himself in favor of 
the -nationalization of great undertak- 
ings, such as railroads and mines. M. 
Clémenceau’s policy. was evidently more 
in accord with the sentiment of the 
Chamber, for it was received with much 
applause, and ordered, by a vote of 410 
to 87, to be posted on the bulletin boards 





of every town: in France. 


cal 


The committee of three 
members sent by the 
Duma to investigate the 
massacre of the Jews in Bialystok re- 
ported upon their return that the mas- 
sacre was promoted by the minor police 
and that the soldiers‘ did most of the 
shooting. They were unable to get any 
incriminating evidence of complicity 
against the higher authorities, but they 
condemn. them for not preventing the 
riots: ‘The Governor of Bialystok and 
commandant 6f the troops, General Ba- 
der, who- left the city on the eve of the 
massacre without giving a single order, 
was accused by the committee of criminal 
conduct and neglect of duty. The Gov- 
érnment has, since the report was pre- 
sented, removed him from the post. Mir- 
ister of the Interior Stolypin appeared 
before the Duma to reply to the interpél- 
lations on the outrages against the Jews. 
He stated that the Police Department as 
a whole was exculpated, but he admitted 
the guilt of some of his subordinates. 
Most of the police had acted properly, 
and 288 had recently been killed and sev- 
eral hundred wounded in the discharge 
of their duties. The Government, he said, 
did not wish to rule by martial law, but 
in times of disorder weakness is more 
dangerous than vigorous measures, which 
are taken not for repression but for the 
protection of life and property. The 
Minister could scarcely be heard on ac- 
count of the hisses and jeers of the Duma. 
Prinoé Urusoff, who was formerly As- 
sistant Minister of the Interior, but is 
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now a member of the Duma, made his 
first- speech in reply-to Mr. Stolypin. He 
said that such massacres were always or- 
ganized by secret forces “carrying on po- 
litical vivisection on living humanity,” 
and that officials were often employed in 
fomenting disorders. When he was in 
office inflammatory proclamations had 
been printed in their own department 
without the knowledge of the Minister of 
the Interior or himself, but by the order 
of a man whom he regarded as responsi- 
ble for the recent outrages, and so long 
as such persons, with the education and 
political faith of a police spy, were in 
power, the massacres would continue to 
disgrace the honor of Russia. The.allu- 
sion evidently was to General Trepoff, 
the reactionary Governor of St. Peters- 
burg, whose influence with the Czar is 
now very great. The Duma again passed 
a vote of censure on the Ministry and 
demanded its resignation. Minister of 
the Interior Stolypin appeared later be- 
fore the Duma to explain what measures 
had been taken in regard to the famine. 
He stated that the famine conditions, tho 
exaggerated, were so severe as to demand 
every effort on the part of the Govern- 
ment and the co-operation of the public. 
The Government had already appropri- 
ated $37,000,000, but much more would 
be needed. He denied the accusations 
that the Government had prevented pri- 
vate aid, altho he admitted it had refused 
help from avowedly revolutionary socie- 
ties. " 
s&s 


The Kongo Administration 
has refused to publish the evi- 
dence in regard to abuse of 
the natives brought before the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry. The British Foreign 
Secretary made repeated and urgent re- 
quests for the publication of the evi- 
dence, but the Kongo Government took 
the position that no foreign Power had 
the right to interfere in behalf of the 
natives, not even the Powers which 
signed the Berlin Convention establish- 
ing the Kongo Free State. The recom- 
mendations of the Commission of In- 
quiry have been embodied in ordinances 
which, by their signature by King Leo- 
pold of Belgium, have become the law of 


Kongo 
Reforms 


the land. The provisions~ of the laws 
relating to the chief abuses complained 
of—the seizure of land, the forced 
labor in the collection of wood and rub- 
ber, and the use of arms—are given 
below : 


“The land belongs to the natives who inhabit, 
cultivate or exploit it in conformity with local 
customs and usages according to the decree of 
September 14th, 1886. The Governor-Gen- 
eral or District Commissary shall, with a view 
of encouraging native industry, allot to each 
village a superficial area three times as large 
as that already occupied by such village.” 

“Every adult and able-bodied male is re- 
quired to pay taxes, either individually or col- 
lectively. e Governor-General shall fix the 


amount —— according to local conditions. . 


The total amount payable shall be not less than 
6f. nor more than . per annum. The 
tax is payable monthly, but latitude for pay- 
ment is given in special cases. The native 
may pay either in’ kind or in labor. The Dis- 
trict Commissioners fix the article which shall 
be accepted in pa: t and the equivalent in 
cash; also the kind of work which will be 
accepted as payment, the rate per hour, the 
ead of gathering the product, etc., but in 
such a way that the number of hours of labor 
shall in no case exceed forty per month per 
head. Cattle and domestic animals are not 
accepted in payment unless by special permis- 
sion, nor is the ordinary station labor. It is 
forbidden to arm ‘capitas’ or sentries with 
breech-loading or im rifles in enforcing 
payments overdue. case of refusal of pay- 
ment in kind the native may be detained, with 
forced labor, until the amount has been worked 
off ; such constraint may only be applied by the 
District Commissioner or other authorized of- 
ficial, and cannot exceed one month in dura- 
tion. For repeated offenses the period may be 
extended to three months.” 

“Military Operations’ are offensive move- 
ments of the public force against native popu- 
lations, and can undertaken when the 
inhabitants of a given district are in a state of 
revolt or hostility as shown by acts of violence 
on persons or property, or refusal to obey the 
law. The number of permits for carrying arms 
for establishments directed by Europeans must 
not exceed twenty-five rifles of newest pattern. 
Requests for a license must explicitly- state 
the object for which the rifle is destined. The 
use of. breech-loading or improved rifles is for- 
bidden to natives who are charged to carry on 
commercial operations with their fellow coun- 

en.” 


“Three State inspectors are charged to 
watch over the due execution of. the laws 
concerning the natives, and to see that the re- 
lations between natives and public agents are 
legally observed. The Governor-General as- 
signs the districts of inspection and dates of 
visit. The inspectors are to come into direct 
contact with the- natives and hear all com- 
plaints; they will be intrusted with the neces- 
sary powers to carry out their mission.” 
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A Lock Canal 


BY JOHN F. DRYDEN 


Unitep States Senator From New Jersey. 


{Hon. John F. Dryden, member of the Senate Committee on Interoceanic Canals, after 
the long investigation upon the subject of plan of canal, which was recently reported by the 
committee, came to the front, heading.a minority report in favor of a lock canal, which he 
vigorously supported thru the debate and caused to prevail. In the following article he gives 
some of the effective arguments which influenced his course.—Ep1Tor.] 


there is nothing that has caused 


Gites the discovery of America 
such universal interest and energy, 


such study, investigation and exploration, 


as a passage thru, northeast or middle, 
from ocean to ocean. It has been the 
demand of ages, but the supply has been 
slow in meeting it. 

Hudson did his part, from the Hudson 
River to Hudson Bay, to find a short cut 
for Northern mariners to the Orient. 
Spanish navigators entered every inlet 
southward, searching for a passage from 
Cadiz to Cathay. When it was indis- 
putably established that there was no 
middle passage, from trails to wagon 
roads and railroad substitutes have been 
established, but the determination in the 
mind of man has not rested. 

Under Charles V., in 1536, explora- 
tions were ordered of the Chagres River, 
with the object of turning it into a ship 
canal. Under Philip II., twenty-five 
years later, Nicaragua was explored in 
a similar hope, and to the present hour 
the great minds in commerce and engi- 
neering have given their most ardent at- 
tention to the problem of an interoceanic 
waterway. Every conceivable plan has 
been considered, every promise explored, 
every mile of land and sea gone over for 
some practical solution. In all the an- 
cient and modern history of commerce 
and the annals @ adventurous navi- 
gators and explorers in engineering 
possibilities, there is no chapter that 
equals the story of the ceaseless effort to 
force a highway for commerce thru the 
barrier which Nature had established be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific. 

It is a grand thing for us, as Amer- 
icans, that it was written in the Book of 
Fate that this longed-for facility—the 
most important to commerce and naviga- 
tion—should be America’s gift to the 


world. But even this part is not new. 
Henry Clay, in 1828, in a letter of in- 
struction to the delegates to the proposed 
congress at Panama, wrote: 

“A canal for navigation between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans will form a proper subject 
for consideration at the congress... . What 
is to redound to the advantage of all America 
should be effected by common means and 
united exertion,” etc. 

In 1835 a resolution passed Congress : 

“That the President of the United States be 
respectfully requested to consider the expe- 
diency of opening negotiations with the gov- 
ernments of other nations . . . for the purpose 
of effectually protecting, by suitable treaty 
stipulations with them, such individuals or 
companies as may undertake to open communi= 
cation between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, by the construction of a ship canal 
across the Isthmus which connects North and 
South America,” etc. . 

From that day to this the subject of an 
Isthmian waterway in some form or 
other has come before almost every ses- 
sion of Congress and has been constantly 
before the world. Survey and explora- 
tion have been constantly going on there 
under various nations. The French 
made their futile effort, and hope which 
had almost made the heart sick with fail- 
ures was revived when Congress passed 
the act under which this nation secured 
the property of the new canal com- 
pany and made the construction of the 
Panama Canal not only possible, but 
sure. The world at once accepted the 
assurance as certainty because America 
was at the helm. When the first and 
only railway across the Isthmus was pro- 
jected it was laid out by American engi- 
neers, built by American capitalists, and, 
as a distinguished British admiral well 
said, “was such as only United States 
men could have accomplished in defiance 
of all obstacles.” I am confident that the 
same assurance was felt when this nation 
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assumed the responsibility of the canal, 
and that the verdict of posterity will like- 
wise honor America for having finally 
brought to a successful termination, in 
the face of all obstacles and after the 
disastrous failure of others, the construc- 
tion of a trans-isthmian waterway adapt- 
ed to the needs of the commerce and 
navigation of the world. 

It was no rash enthusiasm—it was no 
leap in the dark—which brought Amer- 
ica to finally assuming this gigantic 
responsibility. Our great men had been 
considering the matter for half a cen- 
tury. We had patiently watched the 
efforts of the French to carry out. the 
design of Ferdinand de Lesseps for a 
sea-level canal, with a depth of 29.5 feet 
and a bottom width of 72 feet—like a 
‘ brook to a river when compared with the 
canal which we have undertken to con- 
struct. We had noted their first utter 
failure, the admirable courage with 
which the old company was reorganized, 
the report of the new commission of able 
scientific men and eminent engineers that 
the sea-level plan be abandoned and a 
lock canal constructed, and the subse- 
quent history of the De Lesseps struggle. 
The thought had long possessed us. The 
spirit had simply lain dormant. It only 
required the suggestions of the Spanish 
War, the demands of our new posses- 
sions, the voyage of the “Oregon” round 
Cape Horn, to lead to the public demand 
that, by one route or another, America 
should construct an interocean waterway 
within a reasonable time and at reason- 
able cost. 

Then came the question of location, 
and we all remember the anxious hours 
while it was under consideration; the 
efforts and counter efforts, the conflicting 
reports, the investigating commissions 
and the grand struggle of earnest and 
honest men that no false step be taken 
at the start. The question lay between 
Nicaragua and Panama. When it came 
before the Senate it was gone over in 
committee with the utmost care, but the 
Senate Committee also disagreed. The 
majority reported to the Senate in favor 
of Nicaragua, but a minority report was 
offered, signed by Senators Hanna, 
Pritchard, Millard and Kittredge, say- 
ing: “We consider that the Panama 
route is the best route for an isthmian 











canal to be constructed, owned, controlled 
and protected by the United States,” anc 
it is only to the courage and rare ability 
of the late Senator Hanna and his asso- 
ciates as minority members of that com- 
mittee that the nation owes it that the 
Nicaragua route was abandoned, the 
minority report accepted by Congress, 
and a ship canal at Panama became an 
American enterprise for the benefit of the 
world. 

Thus the second great preliminary step 
was taken, and we have now just taken 
the third and practically the last. We have 
taken it with serious forethought, for 
better or worse; and beyond it almost all 
responsibility will rest upon the proper 
performance of the duty now determined 
upon by Congress. The engineers, the 
War Department, the President, can 
only be held. responsible for properly car- 
rying out the final decree of the Congress 
as to the type of canal which shall be 
built across the Isthmus of Panama. 

Shall it be a sea-level or a lock canal? 
It is a question of tremendous import- 
ance. Opinions differ as widely as it is 
possible for them to differ—as widely as 
they differed upon the location. Engi- 
neers of the highest standing at home 
and abroad have studied the question 
carefully and expressed themselves for 
one type and against the other, with no 
possible harmony or agreement. 

The Senate Committee went over and 
over the question, as it had with the 
others, and again it disagreed and 
brought in conflicting reports to the Sen- 
ate. An overwhelming amount of evi- 
dence and expert opinion was presented, 
but men of the very highest standing 
disagreed. It is an issue of transcendent 
import, involving the expenditure of en- 
ormous sums of money, and political and 
commercial consequences of the greatest 
magnitude, not only, for the American 
people, but for the™world. The testi- 
mony of witnesses called before the Sen- 
ate Committee alone is printed in three 
large volumes of over three thousand 
pages, presenting the greatest conflict of 
engineering opinion of modern times. 
The evidence and opinions are as far 
apart and as irreconcilable as the final 
conclusions. It is little wonder, then, 
that the committee also disagreed and the 
question became one of practical judg- 
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ment for Members of Congress to decide. 
Concerning its conclusions there is this 
which should be always remembered— 
that beyond the evidence and opinions of 
experts, it is not a question of the ideally 
most desirable, but of the practically 


tion in 1902. Then it was a question of 
route, now a question of plan; but many 
of the facts connected with the earlier de- 
cision are identical today, while the evi- 
dence for and against sea-level or lock 
canal is as voluminous, as complex and 
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most expedient under the circumstances, 
which finally confronts the American 
people thru their representatives, and that 
in supporting either opinion one may re- 
fer to very able authority. 

The consideration today is similar to 
the critical state of the canal considera- 


as contradictory as between the Nica- 
ragua and Panama routes. -Upon no 
subject which has come before Congress 
has so much been written and spoken. 
In respect to either plan there are advan- 
tages and disadvantages, and in view of 
the conflict of expert opinions, it seems 
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to me that these advantages and disad- 
vantages are really the vital question for 
consideration and the base upon which 
the judgment must rest. 

An important factor is the changed 
conditions and requirements which now 
demand a canal of much larger dimen- 
sions than before. Even as late as 1901 
the depth of the canal prism was only 35 
feet, against 40 to 45 feet now. The 
bottom width has been increased to 200 
feet. The length of locks has been 
changed from 740 to 900 feet, the width 
to go feet; for the Spooner Act, which 
is, so far, the authority upon which con- 
struction has continued, provides for a 
canal of such dimensions that the largest 
ship now building or likely to be built 
within a reasonable period of time can 
be accommodated. In this connection 
one of the arguments which appeared to 
prevail against a lock canal was the tre- 
quirement of locks of dimensions far ex- 
ceeding any that have ever yet been 
made; but upon this argument we should 
also abandon building the canal itself. It 
also ‘strikes me that if inherent possi- 
bility of accident, of which much has 
been made, is a justifiable obstruction, 
then no great steamships, no great battle- 
ships, no great bridges or tunnels, no 
great works of any kind, should be un- 
dertaken.- The “Soo,” as a lock canal, 
has been in operation for fifty years. It 
has been enlarged till it accommodates 
a larger traffic than passes thru all other 
ship canals of the world combiried, and 
’ is a fruitful study for those who doubt 

the safety or possibility of a great lock 
canal. The proposed deep waterway 
from Chicago to the sea, at an-expendi- 
ture of three hundred million dollars, has 
several locks with a lift of 40 feet, the 
same as those proposed for the Panama 
Canal. 

Undoubtedly there is an element of 
danger in the great dam. Danger is in- 
herent in every dam that was ever built; 
but the quality of danger in the great 
dam at Gatun, for a lock canal, would be 
fully offset by quite equal danger in the 
great dam at Gamboa, which is indis- 
pensable to the sea-level project. In all 
questions of this kind I believe that the 
aggregate experience of mankind ought 
to have greater weight than the abstract 
theories of individuals, and I am confi- 
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dent that our engineers, who have suc- 
cessfully solved all of the greatest prob- 
lems as yet presented, will solve with 
equal success whatever problems are pre- 
sented at Panama. I do not question the 
ability of our American ineers to 
build a sea-level canal, but 1 am‘ con- 
vinced, by the facts and evidence, that 
they cannot do-it within the range of 
time and money assumed by the advo- 
cates of the sea-level project; and even 
if they could, I believe that the convinc- 
ing arguments of expediency are with 
the lock system. 

The question of time is of supreme im- 
portance. Ten years is valuable in a 
nation’s life. It is of greater value to the 
world. Many a time the map of the 
world has changed in less than a decade, 
in ways that seemed impossible a few 
years before. The social, commercial 
and political development of South 
America and of the Asiatic nations at 
this critical stage, when one hardly 
knows what a day may bring forth, will 
be materially affected: by an Isthmian 
waterway, and since we have assumed 
the task, it is our duty as a nation to 
complete it in the shortest reasonable 
period. Valuable years have passed, 
with ‘the effect they might have had. 
Opportunities have beer lost which might 
have been made of incalculable benefit 
to the world. Twenty. years are gone 
since De Lesseps, in sublime confidence, 
anticipated the opening of the canal in 
1888. Shall twenty years more be sacri- 
ficed that we may have something which 
is ideally most desirable, rather than the 
earlier benefit of that which is practical 
and most expedient? Had De Lesseps 
adopted the suggestion of the American 
engineers and abandoned his determina- 
tion to build a sea-level canal, he would 
have lived to see its completion, and for 
fifteen years the world would have been 
profiting by an Isthmian waterway. 

Another question presenting itself very 
strongly to my mind was the time of 
transit. It might be a little longer thru 
a lock canal, and this has been raised as 
an important objection to the plan. It is 
only a possibility that .it might be, but 
be it so, the increased cost of the sea- 
level canal, at the lowest assumed esti- 
mate, will be more than a hundred 
million dollars in excess of the lock 
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canal, imposing an annual burden of 
over two million for interest alone, which 
must be met by increased fees and tolls, 
compared with which the loss of an hour 
or two in most cases would be a negli- 
gible quantity; besides which, the sea- 
level canal would provide no passage at 
all across the Isthmus for ten years 
more, at least, after the lock canal could 
be completed. If it is of sufficient im- 
portance to gain an hour or two in 
transit to sacrifice all the facilities for 
ten years, it might as well be argued 
that we should build a 300-foot canal, to 
be ready to offer still greater speed facil- 
ities to the commerce of the year 2,000. 
But to the practical navigator, leaving 
New York today for San Francisco, the 
loss of an hour or two in crossing the 
canal would be no argument with the 
loss of forty to fifty days which he must 
sustain in going round Cape Horn until 
the canal is completed. 

So, summing up the conditions, and 
demands as well as the expert testimony, 
the minority of the committee found the 
great weight of argument decidedly in 
favor of a lock over a sea-level canal, 
treating it as a business enterprise, to be 
governed by principles which would gov- 
ern in private affairs, involving the risk 
of private capital. When we found 
American engineers of national repute al- 
most unanimous in favor of a lock canal, 
it strengthened our convictions regard- 
less of the findings of the foreign engi- 
neers, leading us to the emphatic and 
incontrovertible conclusion that the canal 
should be the one which can be con- 
structed within a measurable distance of 
time and at a reasonable expenditure of 
money, as opposed to visionary and un- 
certain theories of an ideal canal, which 
might ultimately be constructed, chiefly 
at least for the benefit of future genera- 
tions, and at an enormous waste of time 
and money and Opportunity today. In a 
word, while the sea-level canal would 
cost a vast amount more money and re- 
quire at least twice as long in construc- 
tion, it would not accommodate any 
larger ships or larger traffic. 

The inherent dangers, difficulties and 
weaknesses of the two appeared about 
equally divided, taking all viewpoints 
into consideration, and while, had cost 
and time been equal, a sea-level canal 


might have been preferable, there was no 
question that the lock canal could fill all 
the requirements and be completed with- 
in a reasonable time and at a reasonable 
cost. A vast amount of testimony and 
argument was considered, touching 
points beyond possibility of recounting, 
but this was the general line of thought 
leading to the conclusions. The world 
at large, upon less voluminous testimony, 
has also arrived at one conclusion or the 
other, sometimes, perhaps, in misappre- 
hension of the real conditions. There is 
a certain fascination about the prevailing 
idea of a sea-level canal which is capti- 
vating. To many it indicates one long, 
straight stretch of calm, motionless 
water, reaching from ocean to ocean. 
That would be an ideal canal and one 
most heartily to be approved. Even 
Congress has been asked to rely upon 
the experience gained in the Suez Canal, 
where the conditions are fundamentally 
different from what they could ever be 
made at Panama. In reality, the sea- 
level canal must have several sharp and 
undesirable curves. It must have great 
tide locks to keep the oceans back, and 
several dams; one, the great dam re- 
straining the river, upon which the integ- 
rity of the canal must rest, fully as 
doubtful an engineering feat as anything 
connected with the lock: canal; while in 
the lock canal the courses are straight, 
the changes being made at intersecting 
tangents, so that the canal can be marked 
with ranges, allowing it to be navigated 
at night. The projected lock canal also 
presents a waterway of navigable area 
three times that of the sea-level, with 
possibilities for enlargement not to be 
thought of in connection with the sea- 
level canal, tho this is rather at variance 
with the popular conception of the two. 

The apprehensions of danger to the 
lock canal are largely imaginary ; that is, 
they are not derived from experience. 
There are but two which might be of 
grave importance, if they were more 
applicable to one plan than the other— 
danger to the canal in case of war or 
from earthquake. 

For the protection of the canal from 
wanton injury, I think that in any case 
our safest reliance will be upon the canal 
itself. It could never be for the interest 
of any nation of sufficient size to be at 
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war with us to destroy this great water- 
way, which will be a necessity. to the 
commerce of each and all. No neutral 
nation engaged in trade would for an in- 
stant tolerate destruction or serious inter- 
ference with the traffic of the canal. To 
destroy a single lock would be an act of 
war with every commercial nation of the 
earth. In this simple fact lies greater 
security than in all the forts which might 
be established to protect either canal. 
Against personal acts we must take our 
chances in either case. They are a re- 
mote contingency, and still more remote 
is the possibility of any serious injury 
being effected. No canal can be built 
that is free from vulnerable points. No 
fort or battleship can be so built. It 
would be folly to delay the completion of 
the canal for years and sink more than 
a hundred million dollars out of fear of 
such a remote contingency. Besides, as 
a matter of fact, as effective ruin could 
be wrought, to all practical service, tipon 
a sea-level as a lock canal, if one were so 
minded. The history of the inception 
of the Suez Canal is full of these same 
threats. The English nation was effec- 
tively frightened out of any investment 
in the rash scheme. Eventually, how- 
ever, England found it for her advantage 
to purchase the controlling interest. 

The power of earthquakes to damage 
such a construction is an unknown quan- 
tity, but where it has been tested little 
serious damage has been done. More- 
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over, earthquakes are almost unknown in 
the canal belt. This was. the most effec- 
tive argument in the choice of Panama. 
In any serious consideration of facts for 
or against a lock canal, I am confident 
that the earthquake risk may be safely 
ignored. 

In short, while there is no question 
whatever that a lock canal can be con- 
structed and made a practical waterway 
equal to all probable demands, within a 
time and price that are reasonable, there 
is a very serious question of doubt 
whether a sea-level canal can be con- 
structed and made a practical waterway, 
certainly within the limits of even the 
time and money estimated. The enter- 
prise is imperative, and any needless 
waste of time or money is little short of 
indifference to the objects at stake. 

It is a question upon which opinions 
will always differ and honest convictions 
may be widely at variance, but I am sat- 
isfied that the objections raised against a 
lock canal are an undue exaggeration of 
difficulties inherent to every great engi- 
neering project, and I have absolute con- 
fidence that our American engineers will 
surmount all difficulties, as they have 
often surmounted them before, and prove 
to the world the possibility of opening 
the long sought passage, in spite of all 
the obstacles which Nature has set in 
the way, if they are given the oppor- 
tunity to carry out the plan which they 
have so generally indorsed. 

Wasuincron, D. C. 


The Czarina 


BY EMMA HUNTINGTON NASON 


A regal woman of imperial grace, 
In broidered raiment set with pearls 
agem ; 
The pride of birth engraven on her face:— 
That saddest face beneath a diadem! 


Perfect of poise, she plays a queenly part, 
In beauty peerless as the marble dead; 


The warmth of motherhood within her 
heart; 

Within her eyes the woe of tears un- 
shed. 


Beneath the splendor of a crown she stands, 
Where days are courtly and the pageant 


ong ; 
She knows the royal touch of sovereign hands 
In love extended :—and the gates are strong! 


And 7s she sees gaunt forms in shadows 
rest; 
They clutch her robes in their unholy strife ; 
She clasps heft baby boy unto her breast, 
With one mute prayer: “God save his 
precious life!” 
Aveusta, Mg, 
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BY PROF. MORRIS JASTROYW, JR. 


[Professor Jastrow, of the University of Pennsylvania, is one of the most accomplished 
Babylonian scholars in this country. He is now in Germany putting thru the press a Ger- 
man translation of his important “Religion of Babylonia and Assyria.” The substance of 
this article was read at the late meeting of the American Oriental Society.—Ep1tTor.] 


vations conducted up to the pres- 

ent on the sites of ancient Baby- 
lonian cities, there are no sound reasons 
for assuming that, with the single excep- 
tion of the city of Babylon, the Baby- 
lonian temples ever had extensive lite- 
rary archives. Four sites in Babylonia 
have now been pretty thoroly explored, 
and in three of these notable results, in- 
cluding the discovery of large numbers 
of tablets, have been attained. These 
three sites are Telloh, Abu Habba and 
Nippur. All three are of first-class his- 
torical and religious importance, Telloh 
being the ancient city of Lagash (or 
Shirpurla), which played an important 
réle in early Babylonian history; Abu 
Habba is Sippar, certainly one of the 
most ancient cities of the Euphrates Val- 
ley, and famous as the chief seat of the 
worship of Shamash, the sun-god; while 
Nippur was at one time the center of a 
kingdom of considerable extent, and 
after it yielded its political prestige to 
Babylon, continued to be a religious 
center as the seat of the worship of Bel, 
once the head of the Babylonian pan- 
theon. The fourth site in question, where 
excavations were undertaken over fifty 
years ago by the French, and again taken 
up recently by the German Oriental 
Society, is Babylon. Altho the topo- 
graphical results here have been ex- 
tremely valuable, the excavations have 
been a disappointment in not yielding 
richer returns in inscriptions and tablets. 


@ N the basis of the results of exca- 


What is the character of the tablets 
found within the temple precincts of La- 
gash, Sippar and Nippur? At Lagash a 
temple archive of some 30,000 tablets has 
been discovered, but the tablets deal, 
with scarcely any exceptions, with the 
business affairs and administration of the 
chief temple at Lagash. At Sippar about 
60,000 tablets have been found within 
the precincts of the temple to the sun- 
god. The great majority of these are 
likewise of a business character, but 
divided into two classes, (1) such as deal 
with the business affairs of the temple, 
and (2) such as are concerned with the 
commercial transactions and legal busi- 
ness of private individuals. From this 
we may conclude—for which there is 
concurrent testimony—that the temples 
of Babylonia, at least in certain places 
and from a certain time on, served as 
the official depositories for legal and 
commercial records, corresponding some- 
what to a modern “recorder of deeds” 
office. 

In addition to this, there have been 
found at Sippar the remains of the tem- 
ple school, in which the aspirants to the 
priesthood received their training in 
reading, writing and mathematics, and 
such other subjects as were needed by 
them to carry on the elaborate temple 
cult. Sign lists, grammatical paradigms, 
writing exercises, syllabaries, multiplica- 
tion tables and astronomical calculations 
form the chief part of the tablets belong- 
ing to the temple school; but there are 
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also some distinctly literary texts, such 
as hymns, incantations, legends and 
myths, which are either practice tablets, 
prepared in or for the school, or repre- 
sent in part the collection of texts used 
in connection with the cult. It is plau- 
sible to assume that the texts comprising 
the ritual of the temple were kept in the 
school or somewhere near the school; but 
even assuming that there were a couple 
of hundred texts of this character, this 
would not constitute a “Temple Libra- 
ry,” by which an extensive literary 
archive is meant. 

So far as can be judged by the un- 
satisfactory data at our disposal for de- 
termining the character of the finds 
made by Messrs. Peters and Haynes at 
Nippur, the large collection of. tablets 
from the temple of Bel at that place is 
precisely of the same character as at 
Sippar. The great bulk of the Nippur 
tablets are no doubt of a business and 
administrative character, either connect- 
ed with the temple or of a private char- 
acter; and it is also evident that among 
the 17,000 tablets (or thereabouts) found 
by Haynes at Nippur in January and 
February, 1900, there were quite a num- 
ber that must have formed part of the 
outfit of the temple school—sign-lists, 
writing and reading exercises, sylla- 
baries, multiplication tables, etc.—pre- 
cisely as at Sippar. That among the 
school outfit there are also some literary 
texts in the proper sense (hymns, incan- 
tations, etc.) may be regarded as ex- 
‘tremely probable. As a matter of course, 
we must assume that either in the school 
or somewhere within the temple pre- 
cinct at Nippur (as at Sippar), the reli- 
gious texts used in connection with the 
cult were kept; but these certainly did 
not range into the thousands, and at all 
events there is not the slightest reason 
for assuming that there was a temple 
library at Nippur consisting of “23,000 
literary texts.” At Babylon the number 
of tablets found by systematic excava- 
tions has been small, but thru private dig- 
gings of thievish Arabs conducted at 
various times, many thousands of tablets 
have been brought out of the mounds at 
Babylon, and from the mounds on the 
opposite side of the river marking the 
site of Borsippa. Thru dealers these 
tablets have found their way to the mu- 
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seums of Europe and America. Here 
again the vast majority have turned out 
to be business. documents, either bearing 
on the administration and commercial 
activities of the temple to Marduk at 
Babylon and the temple to Nebo at Bor- 


sippa. Evidence is also forthcoming’ for 
the existence of temple schools at both 
places, and we have numerous sylla- 
baries, grammatical paradigms and re- 
ligious texts that can be traced back to 
these schools. 

In view, however, of the centralizing 
religious tendencies that set in after the 
days of Hammurabi (c. 2200 B. C.), who 
united the various Euphratean states into 
a single empire, and which led to the en- 
deavor to assign to Marduk, the patron 
deity of the city of Babylon, the attri- 
butes of all the other great gods, like 
Bel of Nippur, Shamesh of Sippar, Ea of 
Eridu, myths that were originally asso- 
ciated with the one or the other of these 
gods, were transferred to Marduk. In- 
stead of Bel of Nippur, Marduk became 
the slayer of the dragon Tiamat and the 
institutor of law and order in the world. 
Hymns and rituals that were prepared 
for the Bel, Shamash and Ea cults were 
changed and adapted to the worship of 
Marduk. There would thus be a motive 
on the part of the priests of Marduk to 
collect in the temple or in the temple 
school literary productions that origin- 
ated in Nippur, Sippar, Eridu and 
elsewhere, whereas the motive would be 
lacking, ¢. g., in Nippur, the priests of 
which would not be interested in the 
hymns, incantations, rituals and myths 
that belonged to Sippar, and vice versa. 
Literature for literature’s sake did not 
exist in ancient Babylonia. All litera- 
ture, as all religion, had a practical basis 
and a practical purpose. 

With the single probable exception of 
Babylon, therefore, thepe is no reason to 
believe that the Babylonian temples had 
libraries, 4. e., extensive literary archives. 
The evidence is against the assumption, 
and the assumption itself is unwarranted. 
The exception in favor of the Marduk 
archive at Babylon is favored by the 
testimony to be derived from the only 
genuine library hitherto found in Meso- 
potamia, namely, the large literary col- 
lection made by King Ashurbanapal of 
Assyria in the seventh century B. C., in 
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his palace at Nineveh, which was discov- 
ered by Layard in 1849. Thru Layard 
and subsequent explorers, like Rassam, 
Smith, Rawlinson and Budge, almost 30,- 
000 tablets and fragments of tablets have 
been brought to the British’ Museum. 
About two-fifths of this collection is of 
Babylonian origin, representing copies of 
Babylonian texts prepared from the orig- 
inals by Ashurbanapal’s scribes. In- 
ternal evidence shows that very many of 
these originals belongéd to the Marduk 
archive at Babylon, which it is safe to 
assert constituted the chief source for the 
Babylonian literature preserved in- the 
library of the ambitious Assyrian~ king. 
In the case of Ashurbanapal, there was 
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a motive for the collection of texts not 
produced in Assyria, only this motive 
was secular, and not religious as in the 
case of Babylon. The Assyrian monarch 
wished to secure for his capital, Nineveh, 
the pre-eminence once enjoyed by Baby- 
lon; and in order to emphasize and sym- 
bolize his control of Babylonia and her 
cults, he gathered in his palace—not in 
a- temple—the outfits of the temple 
schools in Babylonia, including the texts 
used in the cult—the hymns, incanta- 


-tions, omens, rituals, and also the myths 


and legends which, as we now know, 
were. also directly ‘connected with the 
cult. , 

PurLapetruia, Pa. 


The Political Future of the Southern 
Negro 


BY F. M. SIMMONS, LL.D. 


[The Hon. F. M. Simmons, Uhitetl States Senator from North Carolina, was born and 


the negro question, both in the 


part of the leaders of thought in both 
sections to discuss it more calmly, con- 
servatively and with better temper. While 
the North does not admit that the negro 
question is an exclusively Southern ques- 
tion, and while it does not admit that any 
settlement which*the South may propose 
of this question which does not meet the 
approval of the judgment and conscience 
of the country at large can be a final set- 
tlement, it does admit that it is a ques- 
tion in which the South is more deeply 
interested and which it understands bet- 
ter than any other section; and finally 
and of still greater importance, it shows 
a growing tendency to concede that the 
attitude of the South toward the negro is 





North and South has not altogether’ past, 
there is a gratifying disposition on the,- 


educated in the State, graduated and received. his degree from its Trinity College, giving 
him every opportunity from life-long observation to judge of the question to which he has 
devoted much time, and which he treats in the following article.—Ep1rTor.} 


HILE the day of rarcorous 
W and mischievous discussion of- 


“not only honest and sincere, but that its 
contention as to the menace of negro suf- 
frage finds substantial support and con- 
firmation in the actual experience of the 
South and the country with the negro as 
a voter. The modification of Northern 
sentiment upon this subject as the result 
of better and fuller information has re- 
moved to a measurable degree the handi- 
cap to profitable discussion and possible 
settlement in the interest of the whole 
country and both races of this perplex- 
ing question, and has done more than all 
other things combined to remove sec- 
tional mistinderstanding, disagreement 
and irritation. 

The South is not only more interested, 
but it is more anxious than the balance 
of the country to see this question set- 
tled, not as some suppose, in the inter 
est of partianship, sectionalism or race 
antipathy, but righteously in the interest 
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of.both races, for the common weal and 
in consonance with the equities and ex- 
igencies of the situation. 

The emancipation, enfranchisement 
and the permanent presence in our midst 
of the negro present three problems, 
namely, a social problem, a political prob- 
lem and an industrial problem. 

The social problem presented is one 


course with the negro. In their view that 
would mean degradation for the white 
man, without compensating benefit for 
the black man ; and, so feeling and believ- 
ing, they desire not to see the social 
chasm which now separates these two 
races lessened, but rather to see it broad- 
ened and widened. This is a Southern 
condition which is inexorable, and noth- 

















F. M. Simmons. 


which the South could and has settled for 
itself, independent of the rest of the 
country. That settlement is irrevocable 
and for all time. Upon that question 
there is not now, and there has not been 
at any time, any division among the 
white people of the South. One and all, 
now and at all times, they refuse, as they 
have always refused, and will always re- 


fuse, even so much as to consider the sug- 


gestion of social equality or social inter- 


ing—absolutely nothing—can change it. 
It may not be, and probably it is not, in 
the power of the South to settle for it- 
self independently of the rest of the 
country the question of political equality 
between the races, but it has attempted to 
settle that question in a way reasonably 
satisfactory to itself, and in a way which, 
if undisturbed, we believe will prove rea- 
sonably satisfactory to the North also. 
By one device or another-we have taken 
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the ballot from the illiterate negro; not, 
as some have charged, for political or 
race advantage, but, as we believe, for 
his good and for the country’s good, and, 
speaking broadly, for our own salvation. 
The manner of his disfranchisement, in 
some instances at least—as in the cases 
of Louisiana and North Carolina—may 
seem harsh and inequitable, but, as a 
matter of fact, it is neither. Properly in- 
terpreted, these apparently discriminat- 
ing provisions simply declare, what ex- 
perience has conclusively proven, that 
the negro possesses no inherent capacity 
for self-government such as our race un- 
doubtedly has, and that he cannot be 
safely trusted with the ballot until he 
shows an attained capacity to use it with 
due intelligence and patriotism. The 
South’s social and political attitude tow- 
ard the negro, as I have just attempted 
on general lines to define it, can never 
bécome plain or even be made compre- 
hensible to any one who does not under- 
stand the nature and characteristics of 
the negro as a race as the South knows 
and understands them. I mean those 
racial characteristics and qualities which 
are in his blood and which can no more 
be changed than:the color of his skin. 
When this knowledge recently came to 
Charles Francis Adams as a result of his 
contact with and study of the African in 
Africa, the scales fell from his eyes, and 
he saw after years of delusion that the 
attitude of the South was not one of 
prejudice, but was both natural and logi- 
cal. I quote from Mr. Adams in May’s 
Century, because it is a recognition of 
the philosophy which underlies the at- 
titude of the South in this whole matter: 

“Looking about me among Africans in 
Africa—far removed from the American envi- 
ronment to which I have been accustomed—the 
scales fell from my eyes. I found myself most 
impressed by a realizing sense of the appalling 
amount of error and cant which we of the 
United States have indulged in on this topic 
(the African in America). We have actually 
wallowed in a bog of self-sufficient ignorance— 
especially we philanthropists and theorists of 
New England. We do so still. Having eyes 
we do not see. Even now we not infrequently 
hear the successor to the abolitionist and hu- 
manitarian of the ante-Civil War period—the 
‘Uncle Tom’ period—announce that the differ- 
ence between the white man and the black man 
is much less considerable than is ordinarily 
supposed, and that the only real obstacle in the 
negro’s way is that ‘He has never been given 
a chance!’ 


“For myself, after visiting the black man in 
his own house, I come back with a decided 
impression that this is the sheerest of delu- 
sions, due to pure ignorance of rudimentary 
facts; yet we built upon it in reconstruction 
days as upon a foundation stone—a self-evi- 
dent, truth! Let those who indulge in such 
theories go to the Sudan and pass a week at 
Omdurman. That place marks in commerce, 
in letters and in art, in science and architec- 
ture, the highest point of development yet 
reached by any African race. As already sug- 
gested, the difference between Omdurman and 
London about measures the difference between 
the black and the white.” 

“Equality results not from law, but exists be- 
cause things are in essentials alike; and a 
political system which works admirably when 
applied to homogeneous equals results only 
in chaos when generalized into a nostrum to 
be administered, universally. It has been mark- 
edly so of late with us.” 

Let me return to the question from 
which I have digressed, namely, the dis- 
franchisement by the South of the illit- 
erate negro and the proposed reduction 
of Southern representation. 

The constitutionality of these acts has 
been attacked. That is a question for the 
courts, and we are content to leave it to 
the decision of the courts. But the ques- 
tion of reduction of Southern representa- 
tion as a result of these disfranchising 
acts is largely a question of public policy, 
appropriate for discussion in the forum 
of public opinion. Why should our rep- 
resentation in Congress and the Elec- 
toral College be reduced on account of 
the disfranchisement of the ignorant 
negro? Under our present plan and 
fundamentally representation is and 
should be based upon population and not 
upon votes. When all adults vote there 
are, upon an average, four non-voters to 
every voter. These non-voters are as 
much subject to the law as these voters. 
Their lives, their liberty, their property, 
the products of their brain and muscle 
are as much subject to its operation as 
his. For these reasons these non-voters 
are rightfully given representation, both 
in the making and execution of Federal - 
laws. We have disfranchised the negro, 
but we have not—neither can we—abol- 
ish him or his family. 

They still exist. They are still wealth 
producers and wealth holders. Why, then, 
should these negro non-voters not have 
the same representation in the making 
and execution of national laws as is given 
to other non-voters? It is not a wrong 
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to the North, if a given number of peo- 
ple in the South, tho a less number of 
them are voters, are given the same rep- 
resentation as a like number of people in 
the North. That is self-evident. It is 
cqually self-evident, on the other hand, 
that it would unbalance its Federal re- 
lations and work a grievous wrong to the 
South if a given number of people in the 
North should be giver»double the repre- 
sentation in Congress and the Electoral 
College as the same number of people in 
the South. In short, if it was wrong to 
disfranchise these negroes, would not the 
remedy proposed be a greater wrong? I 
do not know what may be the final out- 
come of this issue. I believe common 
sense and justice will prevail, and that in 
the end all parts of the country will ac- 
quiesce in the action of the South in 
eliminating this illiterate vote as the 
wisest and best possible solution of the 
perplexing problem. But if the worst 
comes to worst, if the North is deter- 
mined to consider this question from the 
standpoint of political advantage to it- 
self, and we must choose between reduc- 
tion of representation and unrestricted 
negro suffrage, the South will not hesi- 
tate in making its choice; men do not 
hesitate in making choice between life 
and death, even tho life be conditioned 
upon oppressive terms. The negro in- 
dustrial situation presents a problem that 
may as a result of unwise interference 
become troublesome. Up to the present 
_ time the negro has confined his activities 
chiefly to doing domestic and menial ser- 
vice in the North and farm work in the 
South. For these occupations he is 
fitted both by nature and long training, 
and in their pursuit there has been up to 
the present time but little friction be- 
tween him and his white co-laborers. A 
new destiny is now projected for him. 
His energies are not only to be stimulated 
in these old lines, but also directed into 
new channels. We hear much these 
days about negro industrial education as 
the solution of the negro problem. Un- 
der this régime the negro is not only to 
be taught and trained in habits of indus- 
try, thrift and economy, and made there- 
by better servants, laborers and farmers, 
but they are also to be tafight in the 
technique and practice of the mechanic 
and industrial arts and become mechanics 
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and artisans, skilled in the use and ma- 
nipulation of tools and machinery. His 
education along these former -lines is, in 
my judgment, unqualifiedly commenda- 
ble, and the benefits, both to him and the 
country, will be incalculable. 

I would not by any means suggest 
his exclusion from educational oppor- 
tunities along these latter lines, but I 
recognize the existence of a racial senti- 
ment, or prejudice, if you please, in 
some sections of this country, likely to 
become as uncompromising upon the sub- 
ject of labor contact with this race as it 
is in another section uncompromising 
upon the subject of political contact with 
him, and for reasons not fundamentally 
different; and I would suggest the in- 
quiry whether unless his training for 
competition in‘certain lines of employ- 
ment shall take into consideration these 
actual and known sentiments in en- 
deavoring to mitigate one assumed un- 
favorable condition, he may not be 
hurled against another condition,-fraught 
with no good to him and much possible 
disturbance and danger, both to society 
and industry. I do not mean to say that 
there is absolutely no present or prospect- 
ive opening in this country for negro 
skilled labor. I do not mean to say that 
the door of opportunity in this direction 
should be closed to him. On the con- 
trary, I have no doubt that a limited num- 
ber of negro skilled laborers may find 
employment, both in the North and the 
South, especially in the South. But 
when this agitation for taking the negro 
from the farm and placing him in the 
factory shall have had its fruition, where 
will the negro skilled laborer find work? 
Will the captains of industry of the 
North throw open the doors of their 
great establishments to him in collabora- 
tion with their white employees, or, in 
some instances, to theirexclusion? Will 
the operatives in the coal mines and 
smelting furnaces and factories of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio and _ [Illinois 
and in the cotton mills of Lowell 
and Fall River accept him as a co- 
laborer, or submit to being displaced 
by him as a cheaper laborer? White 
men in the West will not work in col- 
laboration with the Chinaman, nor will 
they submit to being displaced by him. 
Will the white men of the North and 





























West collaborate with the negro? There 
are mills and factories in the South, as 
well as in the North, plenty of them— 
and there are going to be more of them. 
But in the main white men and women 
are doing the work of the factories of the 
by him as a cheaper laborer? White 
then, I ask again, are these negro 
skilled laborers and factory operatives to 
find employment? 

With more or less intimate acquaint- 
ance with the character and adaptation 
and capabilities of the negro, I am pro- 
foundly convinced that he can best work 
out his destiny, whatever that is to be, 
upon the farm, and that nowhere in the 
world are the conditions and environ- 
ments so favorable to his development 
along correct lines as upon the Southern 
farm. Here the number of laborers act- 
ually employed, compared with the num- 
ber which could be profitably employed, 
are not only comparatively few, but there 
is no crush and scramble for employ- 
ment, giving rise to questions of race 
competition and preference, such as we 
have on the Pacific Coast between the 
whites and the Chinese, or in the mines 
and mills of the North. Nor is farm life 
repressive of the best and strongest qual- 
ities in man, as is exemplified by the fact 
that from hence have come many of the 
men who thruout history have exerted a 
controlling influence in every line of hu- 
man effort. Upon the Southern farm the 
negro is constantly surrounded and safe- 
guarded by influences which tend to pro- 
tect him against the temptations to 
which his weak and credulous nature is 
peculiarly subject. There he is strength- 
ened, encouraged and supported by close 
daily contact with a superior race, which 
bears for him a sincere and genuine 
friendship and sympathy, and whom he 
respects, loves, imitates and sometimes 
essays to emulate. Whatever in the way 
of improvementsand development he has 
achieved in the past—and it has not been 
inconsiderable—has been almost entirely 
achieved in these circumstances and sur- 
roundings. Not only for these reasons, 
but I think if I had time and space I 
could show from well authenticated sta- 
tistics that outdoor life is essential to the 
health and physical well being of this 
race to a greater degree probably than 
any other race of mankind, and that in- 
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door and underground labor for him 
would be disastrous to his health and 
longevity. But I have not the time 
to enter upon that discussion. Nor 
will the moral and intellectual welfare 
and development of the negro in the 
South be neglected. To be sure the 
South has not succeeded in abolishing 
negro illiteracy; neither has it succeeded 
in abolishing white illiteracy; but we 
have done something in both directions, 
and under the circumstances we are not 
ashamed that we have not done more. 

During the twenty years preceding the 
Census of 1900, the number of negro 
illiterates over ten years of age decreased 
nine per cent. in the South, while during 
the same period the number of illiterate 
negroes over that age increased twenty 
per cent. in the North. The South had 
expended up to 1900 since the war $120,- 
000,000, raised by taxation, chiefly upon 
the white man’s property, for negro edu- 
cation. The total amount the South has 
expended for education since the war has 
not been large compared with the total 
amount the North has in that time raised 
and expended for the same purpose, but 
the amount has been fully up to our abil- 
ity, and, what is more important to the 
present point it has been divided general- 
ly per capita between the white’ man’s 
child and the black man’s child. The 
white and the black child do not go to 
school under the same roof in the South, 
but wherever you see there a white 
schoolhouse, somewhere near you will 
find a negro schoolhouse nearly, if not 
quite, as good ; and all over the land there 
are colored church buildings, to the con- 
struction of which white men and women 
have liberally contributed. In the court- 
house justice is administered to him and 
the white man with an impartial hand. In 
an active practice of over twenty years I 
have appeared for hundreds of them 
against white men, and I have witnessed 
the trial of many hundred more cases be- 
tween them and white men, and I do not 
recall a case in which he has not had fair 
and impartial treatment from both judge 
and jury. 

In the midst of all this clamor for new 
conditions and opportunities for the 
negro, all these experiments and exploita- 
tions of¢methods and devices to make 
him a white man in character and capa- 
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bilities, I give it as my deliberate opin- 
ion that the South and the farm are the 
best place.and occupation for him. Many 
of them are independent landowners. 
More of them will be. His condition 
may not yet awhile be well enough to be 
altogether let alone, but he is surely ad- 
vancing to that condition, doing the work 
his hands know so well how to do, and 
which he is contented and happy in do- 


ing; meanwhile growing and strength-- 


ening, not by artificial, but by natural 
processes, in the fundamental! aitributes 
of better and higher citizenship. 

Take him from the farm, carry him to 
the great city, place him in the factory, 
organize him into labor unions, and his 
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individuality, which is at best small and 
weak, will be destroyed ; his identity will 
become merged in the common mass, and 
his strong tribal propensities . brought 
with him from the jungles of Africa will 
undermine and supplant many of the vir- 
tues which are now his best and most 
valuable asset — virtues not hereditary 
and inherent, but which have been im- 
bibed by close sympathetic contact with 
the white man on the farm—and it will 
be a marvel if his last state is not worse 
than his first, if in attempting to avoid 
the’ erroneously supposed Scylla of his 
present position he is not stranded upon 
the certain Charybdis of the other. 


Wasurncrton, D. C. 








The Comforter 


BY ELIZABETH AKERS 


Autuor or “Rock Me to Steer, More.” 


No mortal loved her; she was one 
Who Jabored on, day after day, 
At daily duties never done, 
With neither love nor thanks for pay; 
And yet the mightiest comforter 
In all the world was kind to her. 


He came when all the house was still; 
Even the shadow of the vine 
That fell across the window-sill, 
Cast by the moonlight’s yellow shine, 
So silent, peaceful, and so fair— 
Lay still, as it were penciled there. 


Her house-mates slept, all unaware; 
They heard no sound of ring or knock, 
No press of foot upon the stair, 
Nor cautious grate of bolt or lock; 
For he whose errand none may stay 
Waited for none to show the way. 


He touched her forehead—and the trace 
Of care and sorrow, loss and pain 

Was not; the worn and furrowed face 

Took on the look of youth again; 


He pressed her lids so close, I ween, 
That no more tears could flow between. 


He touched her heavy heart; and lo! 
The burden and the aches were gone! 
No more sore throbbing would it know— 

No more go laboring on and on; 
No longer feel the dagger-thrust 
Of harsh neglect, or blame unjust. 


The moonlight fell across her bed, 
Touching her still and pallid face 

Whence bloom and brightness long had fled, 
Bestowing there a tenderer grace, 

And almost to the faded hair 

Brought back the gold that once was there. 


Ah, many a time with secret tears 

She said, “The days are wearisome; 
So many years—so many years! 

And yet—and yet—he does not come!” 
Now he was here, and all was well— 
The healing angel Azrael! 

Tucxamog, N. Y. i 
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What Can a Young Man Dor 


BY FRANK W. ROLLINS 


Ex-Governor or New HampsuHire. 


Ss 5%) E are confronted every 

7 day by the statement 
| that times have changed; 
that the era of self-made 
men has ended; that the 
old-time opportunities 
for a poor boy have al- 
most disappeared; that 
the avenues formerly open to an ener- 
getic young man are closed. Every man 
holding a prominent position is frequent- 
ly asked the question which heads this 
page. 

It must be confessed that it is pretty 
hard to answer some of the men who ask 
the question, because they do not seem 





to be fitted for anything, nor to have the ° 


qualities which make for success in any 
calling. One great trouble, and one 
reason why the answer to the question 
is so unsatisfactory to some, lies in the 
fact that many of the seekers for light 
and employment are of very poor mate- 
rial naturally; that they have not been 
brought up to work; that they are super- 
ficially educated; have no thoro knowl- 
edge of anything, and that they have no 
vital force. But granting that they have 
some or all of the qualities necessary for 
success, what then? 

My belief is that instead of less oppor- 
tunities, there are more. There is today 
a greater variety of enterprises; a larger 
number of kinds of business into which 
a man may go; there are a great many 
avenues for work which did not exist in 
our forefathers’ day. 

I am going to enumerate a few of the 
openings and opportunities which exist 
toda: a young man just starting out 
in life, and you will observe that most of 
them did not exist twenty years ago, and 
were not open to-our forefathers. 

Electricity.—Here is a new field, with 
boundless opportunities, not only for 
work, but for new discoveries and new 
inventions. Here is a realm of oppor- 
tunity which seems almost like a fairy- 
land to the man of inventive genius ; and 
even to the man without inventive genius 


who has energy, enterprise and a willing- 
ness to work, there is a broad field of 
opportunity. In every part of the world 
electricity is taking the place of gas as 
an illuminant. Modern buildings are not 
even piped for gas, electricity being re- 
lied upon entirely for illumination. 
Every city street glares at night with 
great electric signs. The streets of our 
cities, and the subways, to say nothing 
of the elevated railroads, are traversed 
by the flying electric car, and the growth 
of interurban roads, particularly in the 
West, is something phenomenal. From 
all the large cities electric lines are radi- 
ating, bringing the smaller cities and 
towns within a radius of a hundred miles 
into close touch with the metropolis, 
allowing for better markets, better school 
privileges, and the benefits of the lecture, 
the concert and the theater. 

Busy engineers are hunting the coun- 
try over for water-powers, for by mod- 
ern engineering methods this power can 
be converted into electricity and con- 
veyed hundreds of miles and applied in 
distant towns and villages. Water- 
powers which were far from any inhab- 
ited town, and apparently useless, are by 
this means becoming of enormous value. 

Forestry.—Here is another field which 
was not dreamt of in this country a few 
years ago. Until very recent years our 
forests were treated as our enemies, and, 
not satisfied with cutting them down as 
fast as we could, we frequently deliber- 
ately set fire to them in order to get land 
for raising potatoes. Such wanton de- 
struction is now almost inconceivable, but 
we are doing things nearly as bad in our 
forest domain at the present time, and 
we shall awake to a sad state of things 
within a few years. Here and there 2 
State or an individual has seen “the 
handwriting on the wall” and is making 
an effort to stem the tide and introduce 
methods or reform. But it is largely a 
case of locking the door after the horse 
has been stolen, for the great forest 
“tates of Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
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Michigan are today practically denuded 
of their former forests. The great Coast 
States of Oregon, Washington and Cali- 
fornia are being devastated as rapidly as 
the ingenuity of man can bring it about. 
Nothing has prevented the utter denuda- 
tion of New Hampshire and Maine but 
the fact that their soil produces trees 
more rapidly than that of the Western 
States. 

The National Government has taken a 
firm stand in favor of reform and has 
organized a forestry department, with a 
very able man at its head. Several of 
the State Governments have followed 
suit. A good many of our colleges have 
opened forestry schools, and from now 
on we are going to hear .a great deal 
about forestry and reforestation in‘ these 
United States. Here is a splendid field 
for a young man who is fond of outdoor 
life. Let him attend one of these forest 
schools ; then, if possible, serve for a year 
or two in the. United States Forestry 
Department, or in some State Forestry 
Department, and then he will be in-a 
position to get a good place as forester 
for some State or some large lumber con- 
cern, or he may be placed in charge of 
some reservation. There “are good. op- 
portunities and a future in this business. 
It is also one of the most delightful em- 
ployments imaginable. What could be 
more attractive than such a life in the 
open? 

The Consular Service—The consular 
service has until recent times been used 
as a reward for party service, and it has 
‘ been rather the laughing-stock of our 
own people as well as foreigners. _ This, 
however, is changing rapidly. It is not 
at all unusual nowadays to hear of pro- 
motions, and to see good men kept in 
office without regard to their politics. 
The country demands reform in the con- 
sular service, and that our best men be 
sent abroad as ambassadors and consuls, 
and what the people demand is bound to 
be brought about, sooner or later, and 
you may rely upon the fact that within 
a few years merit alone will be the open 
sesame to the doors of the consular serv- 
ice. Here is an attractive field for an 
ambitious fellow. Let him get the best 
education he can, of course acquiring as 
many foreign languages as possible, or 
at least the rudiments of them; let him 


“ing magical about his success. 
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study political economy ; let him saturate 
himself with history, and, above all, let 
him keep himself abreast of the times 
and know what is going on in the world. 

Politics —It is a strange thing, that in 
this country, where really the best oppor- 
tunity in the world exists for advance- 
ment thru politics, very few young men 
ever start out with a deliberate intention 
of becoming politicians, fitting them- 
selves for the service of their State or 
their country. In most foreign coun- 
tries men are carefully trained for public 
service. But when you think over your 
friends at school or college you can 
hardly remember one. who was deliber- 
ately preparing himself for public life. 
Our politicians (and when I speak of 
politicians I mean politicians in the best 
sense of the word) have generally been 
lawyers, simply because by their train- 
ing they were better fitted for a political 
life than was the farmer, mechanic or 
business man. Within a few years, how- 
ever, we have found men coming to the 
front who have deliberately prepared 
themselves, by a thoro education, by 


‘study and by service in the party ranks, 


for public life. We have at the present 
time in the presidential chair a bright 
and shining example of such a man. We 
cannot all be Roosevelts, but he is a 
splendid ideal to follow. There is noth- 
It was 
not a matter of luck, for he deliberately 
prepared himself for a public career. 
Starting at-the lowest rung of the ladder, 
by energy, ability and his careful prepa- 
ration he finally reached the very top- 
round. 

One of the great requirements for a 
public career is ability to talk well upon 
your feet. One may be ever so ready a 
writer; one may be ever so conversant 
with political subjects; but if he is not 
able to forcibly and clearly demonstrate 
these qualities upon his“feet he falls far 
short of being well equipped for a polit- 
ical life. As you look about you, you 
find very few good speakers. You prob- 
ably could count upon the fingers of one 
hand those whom you know.. It is in 
some respects, of course, a gift, but it is 
possible for a man of moderate ability in 
this line to cultivate that talent and im- 
mensely improve it. If one has the ca- 
pacity to speak fluently and well he has 
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gone a long way toward success in poli- 
tics in the United States. He must, of 
course, have something to say; but if he 
has something to say, and can say it 
forcibly and readily, he will get an audi- 
ence. I believe there is no field which 
offers less competition or quicker promo- 
tion today than the field of politics. Our 
people are so busy with their own affairs 
that they leave their politics to the ward 
heeler and professional politician. Such 


It will take twenty-five years, at least, 
to complete the work now in sight in this 
line. There will be excellent openings 
for any man who makes a thoro study of 
the theoretical and practical side of this 
subject. 

Journalism.—Some of the brightest 
minds in this country are today em- 
ployed upon its great newspapers. It 
calls for a high degree of intelligence, 
keenness of perception, readiness of wit, 
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men cannot compete for an instant with 
the men trained for public life, like 
Roosevelt. He has them “down and out” 
at the start. 

Good Roads.—Here is another field 
rapidly developing and full of great pos- 
sibilities. We have very few road engi- 
neers in this country. Nearly every civil 
engineer thinks he knows how to build 
a road, but very few have had any prac- 
tice. Almost all of the States are now 
entering upon a system of road building. 


and an excellence of judgment of an un- 
common order. Our great daily papers 
wield an enormous influence, and they 
are ever ready to see the ability of young 
men and reward them by rapid promo- 
tion. No kind of knowledge comes amiss 
in journalistic work, and the man of 
broadest knowledge and widest experi- 
ence, if he is able to use and apply his 
knowledge and experience, will be the 
most valuable. The editors of our great 
papers hold high rank in the country, 
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and it has been noticed that they are 
frequently selected for high official posi- 
tions in political life. — 

Stenography.—This is a _ profession 
usually taken up by young women. For 
some reason men rarely enter it. Just 
why, I do not understand, for I believe 
it is a means to a most desirable end. 
There are greater possibilities in stenog- 
raphy for a man than for a woman. 

A man who is a first-class stenog- 
rapher, and who is, in addition, well edu- 
cated, can frequently get a position as 
secretary to some man holding a high 
position, such as the president of a rail- 
road, a manufacturing corporation, or a 
cabinet officer. Such positions cannot be 
held by women, as a rule. 

When a young man obtains such a po- 
sition it almost invariably leads to his 
promotion to a very much higher sphere 
of work. The relations between a secre- 
tary and his employer are very close and 
very confidential, and if the secretary 
shows that he is made of good stuff, and 
has a good mind, it is'the most natural 
thing in the world for his employer to 
take an interest in him and see that he 
is promoted. 

A great many of the heads of depart- 
ments in Washington today started out 
as private secretaries in the departments 
which they now control. 
common occurrence to hear of the head 
of some great corporation who made his 
start as private secretary to some prede- 
cessor. It seems to me that it is a short 
cut to eminence. 

A peculiar thing: about it is that com- 
paratively few men study short-hand: 
If you do not think this is true, try to 
find a first-class male stenographer. A 
knowledge of stenography is also a very 
valuable asset to a man in business, or in 
any of the professions, even if one does 
not practice it for a living. Male stenog- 
raphers who hold positions in the various 
State, municipal and Government courts 
are well paid. 

The Church.—A largely neglected field 
of opportunity is the church. Not that it 
offers brilliant rewards pecuniarily, but 
it does give a man his hearing, his audi- 
ence, his opportunity. If he has a mes- 
sage to deliver, the church offers a field 
as wide as the world. On account of 
the mediocrity of many men in the min- 


It is a very 
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istry, the chance to excel is wide open 


and easy. In the early days the church - 
was esteemed the foremost of callings. 
Is it not possible to place it in the van 
once more? If the best man mentally in 
our colleges would seek it instead of the 
third and fourth grade men there would 
be an immediate awakening. 

Settlement Work.—Here is another 
new field that has developed within the 
last quarter of a century, and from which 
surprising results have flowed. For 
many years this work has been largely 
confined to the slums of our great cities, 
and hundreds of devoted men and wom- 
en have given their best years to such 
self-sacrificing work. This is a field that 
offers few attractions to ambition. He 
who enters this field simply gives his life 
to self-sacrifice. But there are those who 
have aspirations in that line. I would 
call attention to the fact that there is a 
broad field for this work in the country 
as well as in the overcrowded city. In 
all of the older States of this country 
there are little towns and villages (per- 
haps away from the railroad), where the 
population has been gradually diminish- 
ing, the young men and-women being 
drawn to more attractive fields and 
larger opportunities. In these towns the 
pulse of life is running low, and there is 
great need of an uplifting hand.- Not 
only has the best blood been drawn from 
these towns for generations, but there 
has been no new blood introduced, and 
those who have been left behind, being 
the least strong, the least ambitious, the 
least effective, have married and inter- 
married until the breed has run out. 
There is as much need of settlement 
work in such localities as there is in the 
cities, and even more, in my judgment. 
For the cities are recruited from the 
country, and if the springs are polluted, 
the great watercourses are bound to be 
foul. 

Farming.—One of the best oppor- 
tunities open to the young man today is 
the very ordinary but very necessary 
field of farming. And by this I do not 
mean simply going out and planting a 
few beans, a few potatoes and a little 
corn. I mean the selecting with care of 
a suitable piece of ground of limited area, 
and finding out what the soil is suited to 
produce, and then planting and raising 
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that to which the soil is adapted. I mean 
the selecting of a locality where a market 
is obtainable without expensive shipment, 
and the raising of fruits, vegetables and 
berries, 
to market before the other fellow does 
and getting a bigger price. I mean the 
raising of a richer and more luscious 
strawberry than anybody in the neigh- 


I mean the getting your crops: 


borhood, or a finer and more beautiful. 


apple. In other words, I do not mean at 
all farming as it was understood twenty- 
five years ago, but modern farming, 
trained farming, in which the brain 
works as well as the hands. There may 
not be large fortunes made in farming, 
but there is certainly a great deal of 
money awaiting the man who will do it 
intelligently, and more than a good liv- 
ing. And, in addition to that, it is a fine, 
healthful calling,-one which brings. out 
the best that is in a man, and is the most 
independent existence we know of. 

So I maintain that, instead of being 
fewer opportunities than there were in 
the old days, they have multiplied; that 
there are many fields open now which 
were not open to our fathers and grand- 
fathers. There never was a time when 
there was such a demand for good men, 
for men fitted ff positions, for men who 
have vitality and energy and who know 
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their business. There is not a great 
manufactory or mercantile house or bank 
that is not constantly on the lookout for 
good men. They are willing to pay five 
times the salary which similar men would 
have received twenty-five years ago. In 
fact, a man with the right stuff in him 
can almost fix his own salary. Many of 
the fellows who cry that there are no 
opportunities are poor, weak things. The 
trouble is in them, not in the times. 
There are really not enough good men to 
do the work. The demand exceeds the 
supply. The difficulty is that the appli- 
cants are immature, half-educated fel- 
lows, expecting to jump right from 
school or college into highly lucrative 
positions. They are unwilling to go thru 
the drudgery necessary to fit them to 
hold high positions. They shy at the 
hard work and the rough usage of the 
world; they expect to sail into a compe- 
tence by some course of magic, but it 
doesn’t work. They see other men forg- 
ing ahead of them, and they begin to 
wail about “the change of times’ and 
about “lack of opportunities,” while the 
difficulty lies largely in themselves. 
Brains are at a premium, dullness at a 


discount. Vital force is necessary to 
success. 
Concorn, N. H. 


The Heart of Mystery 


BISHOP H. W. WARREN 


Caos confused contained the ordered world. 
The dark beyond the spectrum’s gorgeous glow 
Is just.as rich. in thought as where unfurled 
The rainbow’s banners God’s own symbol show. 
Since then all. darkest depths bright glories hide, , 
And earthiest earth yields many a radiant rose, 
Behind, each veil we’ll wait a blushing bride, 
Pierce all the mists and come where God’s face glows. 


University Park, Cot. 











President Roosevelt’s Retreat at Pine 


Knot 


BY HENRY HALE 


the world has such a 
modest country home as 
the President of the 
United States. It is situ- 
ated in the heart of the 
wilderness, in the State 
of Virginia, and is called Pine Knot 
because it is nearly hidden in a clump 
of trees. The house was partly built 
of the timber of trees cut in the wood- 
land to make a clearing for it, and 
the porch in front is supported by posts 
of these trees left in their natural state. 
The Roosevelt home is so far away 
from the nearest railroad that the Presi- 
dent and his family are obliged to ride 
horseback or drive in a vehicle for sev- 





eral hours after leaving their car to reach 
it. The nearest community of any size 
is over twenty miles distant, and so few 
people live in this part of the United 
States that between the town and Pine 
Knot only about ten houses can be seen. 

This quiet spot was selected for a 
home by Mrs. Roosevelt. The house cost 
actually less than $500, for many an 
American laborer and farmer lives in a 
far better dwelling. The people in the 
vicinity have much larger houses, but it 
is comfortably furnished and has a large 
open hearth, where a fire is always burn- 
ing on cold days and in the evening. 
The house has but four rooms and a 
small shed, where the meals for the 
President’s family are cooked by the one 
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Front of House Showing Trees Cut Down by President Roosevelt. 


servant. At times Mrs. Roosevelt, who 
is an expert in cuisine, prepares the meal 
with her own hands. 

The next door neighbor is a lithe and 
clear-eyed mountaineer, whose affairs 
have prospered until he owns a house 
that cost at least two thousand dollars. 
He is one of the most prosperous resi- 
dents of the section, is Sam Hoffman, in 
his two-thousand-dollar mansion. But 
Sam takes off his hat when he meets his 
neighbor. 

If you were riding that way, and 
chanced to see this refuge chosen by 
Theodore Roosevelt as a country place, 
you would think it the clearing and the 
home of a settler carving out his humble 
niche in the wilderness. And if the 
owner is there, you may see him laying 
his axe, with sturdy arm, into the butt 
of a pine which must give way to make 
way for his clearing. Just woods, and 
the smell of fir, and the mountain winds, 
and a roof for shelter, and a joyous soli- 
tude—these are what the President 
sought and found in his nook of the 
woodland, which is dignified among the 


mountaineers by the name of “Roosevelt’s 
Rest.” This is no specious imitation, 
with all “modern improvements,” such 
as many city dwellers delude themselves 
into believing is “getting into the coun- 
try.” Here you will find no automobiles, 
and fashionable “week end parties.” It 
is the sort of a place within the reach of 
any man on living wages. This is not 
the kind of territory that any one would 
seek out as a refuge from care and work 
unless his love of nature were genuine; 
unless he wished the “real things,” and 
these only. The nearest trolley line is 
fifteen miles across the hills, and Scotts- 
ville, the only town within driving dis- 
tance, is an hour away. If the larder is 
empty, Wilmer’s store can be reached in 
half an hour on horseback at the “Cor- 
ners.” Wilmer’s carries a limited stock 
of potted ham, pork, codfish, crackers 
and ginger snaps, but does its heaviest 
trade in axle grease and cartridges. If 
the President wishes a more varied as- 
sortment, he must ride on to Scottsville. 
There are no markets, no cold storage 
plants, no telephones to the butcher, the 
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baker and the ice-man. But everywhere 
is the bigness of the outdoor world, mile 
after mile of walking and riding without 
sign of human handiwork except the in- 
frequent cabin of the mountaineer. In 
this Piedmont region of Virginia, every 
man’s hand is outstretched to the stran- 


ger, every latch-string holds a welcome;: 


and there is no trace of the civilized hos- 
tility and distrust between man and man. 
The President of the United States is 
“Neighbor” Roosevelt wherever he may 
wander around “Plain Dealing” Planta- 
tion. And because he chooses this kind 
of life and this unadorned simplicity of 
living for his recreation hours, he un- 
consciously sets his. fellow citizens an 
example of sterling value. So-called 
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“country life” has been made a good deal 
of a farce by the rich who build them- 
selves. huddled palaces and call them 
“cottages”; who call it “vacation” to 
spend the summer at Newport and the 
winter at Palm Beach; who take their 
pleasures in droves, with prodigal osten- 
tation of outlay, and who talk of “the 
simple life” as if they really had a notion 
of what the words mean. 

The house is located about 150 miles 
from Washington, and the President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt are fond of going there 
for three or four days occasionally to 
rest. They ride horseback, hunt and take 
long walks for exercise, and occasionally 
join their neighbors in following the 
hounds. 

Bartrmore, Mp. 


Why I Gave Up. My Biariibe 


BY A LAWYER 


[A year or so ago we printed an article by a clergyman entitled, “‘Why I Gave Up the 
Ministry,” which provoked a great deal of discussion within and without the profession. 
We presume this article will excite a similar amount of interest, and it leads us to won- 
der if any of our readers have had similar experiences in giving up other - professions or 


vocations.—Eb1Tor. } 


LMOST from my cradle I was 
A destined for the bar. None of 
my ancestors had been lawyers, 
but it was my father’s earliest ambition to 
become a member of the legal profession. 
He was one of the thousands of young 
men whose destinies were changed by the 
American Civil War. Just as he reached 
the age at which preparation for a pro- 
fession usually begins, he answered his 
country’s call and when the struggle was 
over, nine months of confinement in 
Libby and Belle Isle had so shattered his 
health as to make a sedentary occupation 
almost an earnest of an early death. 

I was an only son, and my father rec- 
onciled himself to the abandonment of 
his ambition by postponing it for a gen- 
eration and transferring it to me. I 
was also an only grandson, and all the 
uncles and aunts agreed that as I was 
likely to be the last of the family I ought 
to enter the profession which afforded 
the best opportunity for distinction. 





I have often thought how much bet- 
ter fitted than I my father was to distin- 
guish himself in any profession. A born 
leader of men, of commanding presence 
and natural eloquence, he has left the 
impress of his personality upon every en- 
terprise in which he has engaged. 
Thanks to his perseverence and business 
sagacity he was able to give me a liberal 
education; and after graduating from 
the high school in my native town I ma- 
triculated in one of our smaller colleges 
which had a national reputation as the 
alma mater of many distinguished men, 
whose greatest heritage from their col- 
lege was thoroness and self-reliance. 

rom this institution I graduated with 
some distinction and then took up the 
study of my chosen profession in the law 
office of two of the highest minded and 
most thoro lawyers it has ever been my 
fortune to meet. The head of this firm 
was a man of some means and he prac- 
ticed his profession from the ideal stand- 














point of love of the profession rather 
than a desire for gain. 

The year which I spent in this law of- 
fice yielded me a reasonable amount of 
legal knowledge, but my greatest gain 
was a thoro grounding in the ethics of 
the profession—ethics as they were ap- 
plied to everyday practice, and not as 
they appeared upon the cold pages of 
legal text-books. My preceptors prac- 
ticed law according to old fashioned 
standards —they employed no “ambu- 
lance chasers,” no police court hangers 
on. To solicit business reduced the pro- 
fession, in their eyes, to the sordid level 
of commercialism. Whoever came to 
them in need of legitimate legal counsel 
received their best, ror was I ever able 
to detect any distinction between the 
services rendered -a corporation with a 
plethoric treasury and those accorded the 
poor widow whose husband’s life had 
been crushed out in eafning corporate 
dividends. 

I have often wondered whether the 
training which I received in this office 
constituted the best foundation for the 
practice of the law as it is practiced to- 
day, but I have never for a moment re- 
gretted that year’s association, for I 
know that it has made me a better man. 

The following year I entered one of 
the leading law schools of the countrv, 
whence I emerged at graduation with 
about as much theoretical training as one 
could well acquire in the time consumed 
and about as little preparation for actual 
practice. However, my year’s clerkship 
in the law office, together with the inter- 
vals spent in the courts, probably gave 
me as much practical preparation for the 
profession as the average attorney has 
when admitted to the bar. 

‘After the usual amount of hesitation 
in the choice of a location, I finally de- 
cided to remain at home. I had an offer 
of a salaried position in the office of a 
prominent firm of attorneys in one of our 
largest cities—a firm which has built up 
an enormous corporation practice since 
the “day of concentration” began. The 
young lawyer who accepted this position 
is with the firm yet, earning a good sal- 
ary, but his name does not appear in any 
of the firm’s transactions, and what he 
accomplishes brings him no distinction 
whatever except that of being a living 
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example of how some men live by the 
sweat of other men’s brows. 

My first law office consisted of a desk, 
bookcase and two chairs in the corner of 
the office of an older lawyer. I found, 
however, that I had plenty of room to 
accommodate all of my clients. I was 
only twenty-three, and whatever advan- 
tages there may be in being a “boy ora- 
tor” or boy wonder of any kind, I did 
not discover any great inclination on the 
part of men of affairs to entrust them to 
a boy lawyer. If I remember correctly 
my first year’s expenses somewhat ex- 
ceeded my income, and I had plenty of 
time for study and research independent 
of that required by the cases in which I 
was retained. 

The spare time which resulted from 
the meagerness of my practice also af- 
forded me a good opportunity for ob- 
servation. I associated with other law- 
yers and I began to study their methods 
in my desire to learn how to increase my 
own practice. The first years of my pro- 
fessional career were also the darkest 
years of the great business depression, 
but following these came the years of 
business revival when the great trusts 
and combinations were being organized. 

I soon: began to observe that a very 
few law firms figured in nearly all these 
organizations. I also noticed that these 
firms, in nearly every instance, included 
attorneys who, in some way or other, by 
kinship or marriage or business relation- 
ship, claimed some connection with the 
capitalists who financed the corporations. 
I observed that in some cases lawyers of 
only mediocre ability were taken into 
well established firms for no other ap- 
parent reason than that they had some 
sort of a “pull” with men of means, and 
it usually followed that other lawyers of 
greater ability, but fewer connections, 
became satellites of the firm and contrib- 
uted the greater portion of the brains, 
with only a fair reward in salary and 
none whatever in recognition. 

More than ever it became the fashion 
for sons of wealthy families to be edu- 
cated for the bar, and when their educa- 
tion was completed their fathers would 
exchange their legal patronage for the 
sons’ membership in the law firm. As 
business concentration progressed I no- 
ticed that the prestige of some law firms 
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seemed to wane, while that of others in- 
creased according as some were more 
closely in touch than others with the 
“captains of industry.” 

Once I had occasion to call at the law 
office in which I had been offered a sal- 
aried position. At the time of my first 
visit this firm had a very modest office 
with one or two stenographers and a 
very ordinary office boy. On my second 
visit I was surprised to find the mem- 
bers of the firm almost inaccessible, sur- 
rounded by salaried assistants and nu- 
merous clerks, the office being equipped 
with a private telephone exchange and a 
colored porter in a gorgeous livery who 
took my card thru a maze of inner offices 
to the sanctum sanctorum of the head 
of the firm. Then I recalled that the 
head of this firm was the scion of an old 
and wealthy family and that his partners 
had both married into families of wealth 
and influence. 

Thus I realized that it was becoming 
increasingly difficult for a lawyer with- 
out connections to obtain the clientage of 
the larger corporations unless he was 
willing to do so as the hired assistant of 
another. When I turned my attention 
to the smaller business concerns I found 
not only that they were in many in- 
stances losing their identity by being 
merged in the combinations, but also that 
owing to the passage of one particular 
statute they were having less and less 
need for legal advice. The bankrupt law 
was enacted a few years after I began 
to practice, and whatever may be said 
for and against it as an equitable meas- 
ure it cannot be disputed that it is a great 
saver of litigation. Under the laws pre- 
vailing in many of the States, a failure 
formerly meant a host of clamorous cred- 
itors, each appearing by his attorney in 
the effort to obtain some sort of a prefer- 
ence for his claim over the others. The 
bankrupt law, which invalidates prefer- 
ences, has reduced to a minimum the 
possibility of securing an advantage by 
the employment of an attorney. Proper- 
ly filing the creditor’s claim in the bank- 
ruptcy court is all that can usually be 
done, and any collection agency can do 
this. 

But the greatest shock to my precon- 
ceived ideas of the profession was the 
manner in which many eyen of the more 
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rominent lawyers secured their cases. 
nstead of finding the attorney who so- . 
licited business shunned by the profes- 
sion as a pettifogger, I found him in 
nearly every instance tolerated and often 
sought after as a desirable professional 
associate. The old fashioned printiple 
which forbade intercourse between the 
parties to a suit except thru their attor- 
neys seemed antiquated indeed. In cases 
of personal injuries the person injured, 
or his family, if his injuries were too se- 
vere to permit him to be interviewed, had 
a hard course to steer between the Scylla 
of the attorney sent by the corporation 
to settle with him for a nominal sum be- 
fore he should ascertain what his legal 
rights were, and the Charybdis of the 
professional brother who followed the 
ambulance to the hospital in order to be 
the first applicant forthe job of bring- 
ing suit against the corporation. To me 
there seemed to be little distinction in 
principle between the “ambulance 
chaser” and police court habitué who 
did their work in person and the more 
advanced practitioner who operated by 
proxy only. 

I do not wish to be understood as at- 
tempting to convey the impression that 
all lawyers, successful or otherwise, re- 
sort nowadays to practices of this kind. 
Many, probably the majority, do not. 
But there can be little doubt that between 
the so called “corporation lawyers,” who 
don’t solicit business largely because 
they feel that their connections make it 
unnecessary for them to do so, and the 
“personal injury” lawyers who do solicit 
because-they think they can’t get it in 
any other way, the lawyer of the old 
school is finding it increasingly diffi- 
cult to secure or maintain a foothold. 
As I heard it expressed by a professional 
brother, the lawyer who lives by his prac- 
tices is every year making harder the lot 
of the one who strives to live by his prac- 
tice alone. 

While I was observing these things 
I was making every effort which seemed 
legitimate to build up my own practice. 
I did not solicit business nor attempt to 
foment litigation, but I did apply myself 
to the study of the law, to the cultivation 
of acquaintances and the most careful 
attention to such business as came into 
my hands, I was regular in my office 
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hours and made it a rule never to delay 
* giving my attention to matters at hand, 
no matter how irksome they might be. 
I went into society enough to keep in 
touch with other people, but I did not 
allow social duties to interfere with pro- 
fessional engagements. I joined one or 
two orders and took an active part in 
them. I even became active in politics, 
but I did not run for any office except 
such as could be filled only by a lawyer, 
and I found temperate political activity 
the best means of becoming acquainted 
with the masses. 

But despite all these efforts and despite 
the fact that I was rather more than 
ordinarily successful in winning what 
cases I had, my practice increased but 
slowly. When I attempted to analyze 
the situation for.the causes of my poor 
success, I discovered that my experience 
corresponded with that-of practically 
every young lawyer of my acquaintance, 
except the few whose “connections” had 
made them members of established 
firms. The practice of the law, as well 
as business, was being concentrated in 
the hands of the few, and law was being 
practiced along business rather than pro- 
fessional lines. The lawyer of today 
speaks of his “business” more frequently 
than of his practice. 

Five years after my admission to the 
bar I married. In this I may have been 
unwise from a purely materia] stand- 
.point, but I have not observed that even 
in this commercial age men and women 
in love are any more prudent than they 
used to be. The maintenance of a house- 
hold increased my expenses, but my pro- 
fessional income did not increase pro- 
portionately and I soon found it neces- 
sary, in order to make ends meet, to 
embark in enterprises outside my prac- 
tice. In these I was rather successful, 
and derived some income from them, but 
I soon realized that I could not do both 
and do them well. I had reached the 
parting of the ways and must decide for 
one or for the other. 

At this crisis and in the rigid analysis 
to which I subjected myself, I came to 
a realization of the causes of my failure. 
I was attempting to practice, according 
to outworn standards, a_ profession 
*which had put off its old garb; a pro- 
fession from which professionalism had 
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departed, and in which a new code of 
ethics and new standards of conduct had 
been set up. The law, still denominated 
a profession, had become in reality a 
business. The old code which prevailed 
when attorneys “rode the circuit” with 
their briefs in their saddle bags and when 
the greatest legal talent was displayed 
in the courtroom, had become archaic. 
Still prevailing to an extent in rural dis- 
tricts, it had no adherents among the 
new school—the school in which salaried 
assistants prepared the pleadings and 
tried the cases, and in which the heads 
of the firm were strangers to the trial 
table as well as to many of their clients. 

What was I to do? The “new prac- 
tice” had but feeble attractions for me, 
and in addition to that I found that I 
had missed my chance to become a sala- 
ried assistant because I had waited too 
long. Young attorneys were wanted, 
just admitted to the bar, who would ac- 
cept an initial salary on which a man 
with a family could not live. I could 
indeed continue as I was with a small 
practice arid eke out my existence from 
outside sources. I could even hope that 
my practice would show some small in- 
crease from year to year, but I could see 
but small hope of earning any of t 
large rewards of the profession ond 
the satisfaction of practicing it/aecord- 
ing to the standards in which I/had been 
educated. This satisfaction would mean 
much morally, but materially—well, a 
man can’t live without dining and his 
children must be clothed. Even Socrates 
required an upper covering, barefooted 
as he was, and despite his frugality he 
died owing a cock to AEsculapius. 

Experience and observation and the 
hard pressure of necessity had reduced 
the situation to a very simple dilemma— 
commercialism in the profession or com- 
mercialism out of*it. The former in- 
volved a smaller departure from existing 
circumstances, but a greater departure 
from existing ideals. If I attempted to 
follow standards which I believed to be 
wrong the subjective effect would be the 
same whether they were actually wrong 
or not. Probably no great moral prob- 
lem was involved, but even in small 
things I preferred to be at peace with 
myself. 

So out of these circumstances and this 
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process of reasoning I took my deci- 
sion. 

I was not without initiative and ag- 
gressiveness, and if these were required I 
would employ them where there could be 
no doubt of their legitimacy. In the 
business world advertising pays and the 
man gets the orders who goes after 
them, and there is no code of ethics ex- 
cept the plain standard of honesty. I 
knew many successful merchants and 
manufacturers whose careers began at 
the bar, and with these in mind I awaited 
my opportunity. 

It soon presented itself in the form of 
a factory whose capital had all been ex- 
pended on equipment, with no reserve 
for carrying on business and no execu- 
tive to direct it. I borrowed enough 
money to supply the deficiency in capi- 
tal, which was a potent factor in per- 
suading the stockholders that I had also 
the necessary executive ability to supply 
the other deficiency. 

Thus I crossed the Rubicon. That 
was four years ago, and tho success 
would not necessarily justify nor failure 
of necessity condemn my decision, it may 
not be amiss to say that I have succeeded 
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in business. Not that I have yet ac- 
cumulated a fortune — far from it, and 
perhaps I never shall. But I have come 
to realize that even in business .there is 
something more than money, and that is 
the joy of accomplishment, the fascina- 
tion of “playing the game” and playing 
it to win, and the satisfaction that one 
has in building up an industry into 
permanence and distinction. 

I would not be honest if I should say 
that I never regret. There are times 
when the longing for my briefs is very 
strong; occasions when I even question 
the wisdom of the step which separated 
me from them. If an actor can never 
entirely forget the fascination of the 
footlights or a plainsman the odor of the 
sage brush, how much more difficult it 
is to turn one’s back upon a profession 
in which keen intellectual enjoyment is 
added to the joy of striving and the 
glamour which attends success. But 
after all “peace hath her victories,” and 
there would be no need of lawyers if 
there were no captains of industry. I am 
not yet a captain, but in the great indus- 
trial army most of the captains have been 
promoted from the ranks. 


Why Norway Is Not a Republic 


BY THEODORE STANTON 


[The author of the following article \has lived for many years in Europe, and is per- 


sonally acquainted with many of the republican leaders in Norway. 


He played a part in 


the movement in France last summer to aid the Norwegian republicans to bring about the 
establishment of the republic in their country.—EprTor.] 


N June 7, 1905, the Storthing, or 
() Norwegian Parliament, declared 
dissolved the union with Swe- 
den, and on August 13 following the 
people of Norway, thru a referendum, 
approved the course of the Government 
by an overwhelming majority. The chief 
question then was whether the new state 
should be a republic or a monarchy. 
There can be no doubt that at this mo- 
ment Norway, taken as a whole, was 
Republican. A few facts in support of 
this assertion may, however, be given. 
Writing from Copenhagen as late as 


, 


September 26, 1905, Professor Calvin 
Thomas, of Columbia, said in the New 
York Nation: “From personal observa- 
tion, I surmise that there is a clear pre- 
ponderance of sentiment in favor of a 
republic.” A few days after the decla- 
ration of independence Bjérnstjerne 
Bjornsen, passing thru Paris on his way 
home from Rome, said repeatedly to his 
friends in the former city: “This means 
the republic in Norway.” Writing in 
THE INDEPENDENT on July 13, that is, 
about a month later, he declares that “the 
spirit of the Norwegian nation is indu- 

















bitably republican,” and then went: on 
to say that if the Kings of Sweden and 
’ Denmark both refused to let one of their 
sons mount the Norwegian throne, “we 
will declare for the republic. This last 
course will depend upon circumstances, 
but I think that public sentiment favors 
the republic.” One: of the veteran poli- 
ticians of Norway, John Lund, wrote me 
on August 3, 1905: “In case the Norwe- 
gian people should vote on the question 
of kingdom or republic, I feel sure that 
the majority would be for the latter.” 
More than a month later, on September 
6, he again writes: “Regarding your re- 
marks concerning the republic or a king- 
dom, I dare say that the majority of. the 
Norwegian nation is for the republic.” 

The question may now be fairly asked, 
Why, then, if Norway was so republican, 
did she decide to set up a monarchy? 
The answer, or, rather, the answers, to 
this question are easily found. In the 
first place—and this fact with its conse- 
quences was the chief cause of the 
change in public sentiment—from the 
moment that Norway declared her inde- 
pendence from Sweden, at the beginning 
of June, until the end of September, 
when the Karlstad Conference put a 
‘period to the danger, there was the pos- 
sibility of war breaking out between the 
two countries. That this did not happen 
was in no small measure due to pressure 
from without. Whence this pressure 
principally came and what its effect was 
on the public mind of Norway comes out 
in this extract from a letter of John 
Lund, dated October 11, 1905: 

It is ‘said that King Edward has, during the 
present crisis with Sweden. rendered Norwav 
great services, and many think that England 
would be an excellent ally for Norway and a 
protector against Russia. Hence there is a 
feeling here that Norway should continue to 
be a monarchy; and in case Princess Maud 
were our Queen, we could the more easily se. 
cure a good alliance with Great Britain. 

That England was the champion of 
Norway last summer, and for a purpose, 
there can be no doubt. I will cite but 
one of many proofs of this. In the Lon- 


don Times of September 9 last appeared 
the following letter, signed “Navalis,” 
which was unquestionably written or in- 
spired by the editor or the Foreign 
at or, which is more probable, by 
both ; 
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In a recent issue of the Novoe Vremya an 
account is given by a Russian correspondent 
who has been visiting the Scandinavian capi- 
tals of a conversation with Mr. Franz von 
Jessen, editor of the National Tidende, of 
Copenhagen. In the course of that conversa 
tion Mr. von Jessen is represented as having 
said that there was no hostility in Norway tow- 
ard Russia, and that Norway’s feelings for 
Russia had always been of the most cordial de- 
scription. In support of this statement Mr. 
von Jessen referred to a conversation which he 
had had with Professor Nansen, in the course 
of which the famous explorer said: “If Rus- 
sia takes one of our fjords I don’t care; we 
have so many, and have no use for all of 
them.” 

The accuracy ‘of this conversation has been 
denied by the Norwegian paper Verdens 
Gang, and Mr. von Jessen has also stated that 
no such statement on the part of Professor 
Nansen has been published in the National 
Tidende. But surely Professor Nansen him- 
self owes it to his English friends to deny or 
to explain a statement which must, if left un- 
corrected, cause the future foreign policy of 
Norway to be viewed with some apprehension 
in England. He cannot be ignorant that the 
cession of a naval base in Northern Norway 
to Russia would be highly detrimental to the 
interests of Great Britain. I should, therefore, 
like to ask Professor Nansen whether he has 
ever expressed the opinion that a fjord in the 
north of Norway could without much harm to 
herself be ceded to Russia, and, if so, whether 
he is prepared to hold to that opinion? 


Dr. Nansen, who was Norway’s confi- 
dential agent in London during the crisis, 
and who is now her accredited Minister 
there, forthwith replied thru the columns 
of the same daily as follows: 


“In order to satisfy your correspondent and 
others, I will lose no time in publicly declar- 
ing that I never made any such statement, and 
that the idea of the cession of an inch of Nor- 
wegian territory to Russia or to any other 
Power is utterly repugnant to me and to every 
true Norwegian.” 


The present tendency toward a rap- 
prochement between England and Russia 
did not then exist, nor could the Norwe- 
gians then foresee what has since hap- - 
pened at Helsingfors and at St. Peters- 
burg. Today, Finland, on Norway’s 
very borders, is again free, and a consti- 
tutional government for Russia is near 
at hand. But at this moment last year 
Russia was a real danger to Scandinavia, 
and hence the prime importance of Eng- 
lish good-will. Hence also, the main 
reason why so many Norwegian repub- 
licans laid aside their republicanism for 
the nonce. 

But England was not the only Euro- 
pean country interested, for more or less 
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selfish reasons, in the future of Norway. 
Germany, too, wished to have a friend 
in the north. But England then, as now, 
was not on good terms with Germany, 
and what was more, France and Ger- 
many were on the verge of war, and 
France saw a German danger every- 
where. So France was only too glad to 
aid her friend England to become domi- 
nant in the new independent state. But 
at first republican considerations had 
their weight in France. As late as Sep- 
tember 20 the semi-official Temps said 
editorially : 


“The only solution of the Norwegian prob- 


lem which would be frank and clear would " 


the establishment of the republic. 

any form of government suits Norway, it is 
the republican. . The monarchical feel- 
ing has disappeared there.” 

But this view suddenly changed, and 
the French Government and Parliament 
became ardent supporters of the candi- 
dacy of Prince Charles of Denmark, 
that is, the son-in-law of King Edward. 
This view comes out well in the follow- 
ing letter, which I received on October 
23 from M. Jules Siegfried, a prominent 
member of the Chamber of Deputies: 

The matter appears to be settled and the ac- 
ceptance of the Danish prince seems beyond 
doubt. I may add that, bearing in mind his 
connection with King Edward, it is a victory 
for England. Should we not, you and we 
Frenchmen, rejoice that the influence of our 
English friends has outweighed there the ever- 
threatening influence of William II? Of 
course we should have preferred to see a re- 
ublic in Norway, but I do not think it is any 
onger the moment to say so. 

Among the members of the Norwegian 
Government at this moment was Mr. 
Gunnar Knudsen, Minister of Finance. 
Like several of his colleagues, he was a 
republican; but unlike the others, he 
stood by his convictions. So when, on 
the eve of the final November referen- 
dum, he saw that the Government would 
not adopt an impartial course, but was 
determined to side with the monarchy, 
he resigned, signed an address to the 
republicans of Norway, and did what he 
could to influence the popular vote. The 
following letter, which he sent me the 
day after the referendum that called 
Prince Charles to the throne, throws still 
further light on the causes that effected 
the Norwegian electorate: 

I am sorry to say that the present situa- 
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tion in Norway gives no hope whatever to us 
republicans. As you are well aware, Norway 
has this year gained full independence from 
Sweden, and the mass of Norwe s, who are 
a very cautious people, have evidently: thought 
to find greater safety for the country against 
possible risks from future international com- 
plications in a monarchy with family con- 
nections, than in a republic without such con- 
nections. Of course this fear and this hope 
are, in my opinion, utterly false; but, never- 
theless, there is no doubt that this reasoning 
has been very generally accepted by the people. 

This extract from John Lund’s letter 
of September 6, from which I have al- 
ready quoted, takes a somewhat similar 
view : 

The monarchical institution long — played 
out its part in Norway, and if it should happen 
that in the end we should decide to give it an- 
other trial, this act will be due more to the 
fact that we are face to face with surround- 
ing powerful monarchies than that the mon- 
archical idea awakens any special sympathy 
among the Norwegian people. 

The long Norwegian winter was be- 
ginning, and this constitutional crisis. 
which had been on since the opening of 
summer, was still in suspense. All busi- 
ness interests were suffering therefrom. 
With this fact in mind, the following ex- 
tract from another of John Lund’s let- 
ters, this one dated October 5, offers an- 
other explanation of the anti-republican 
success: 

Another consideration favorable to the mon- 
archical solution of the difficulty is found in 
the fact that if we decide to take a King. our 
Parliament can settle the matter in accordance 
with the constitution just as the constitution 
stands; whereas, if we conclude to establish 
a republic, our constitution will have to be 
modified, after the voice of the people has been 
heard on the question. 

Another cause is stated very frankly 
in this paragraph from another promi- 
nent Norwegian politician, who wrote as 
follows in December : 

I am quite of your mind concerning mon- 
archy and republic. But when vanity seized 
hold of many of our great men, like Bjérnson 
and others, it was next to impossible to check 
the movement toward monarchy. 

And, finally, a press campaign in favor 
of monarchy in Norway spread all over 
Europe. News agencies, particularly 
Reuter, special correspondents and ed- 
itorial writers in scores of newspaper 
offices, seemed to vie with one another in 
their advocacy of the calling of Prince 
Charles to the throne. I have already 
shown how the powerful French organ, 
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the Temps, changed front. The widely 
read London Times naturally led in the 
movement, and the European press gen- 
erally followed suit for one reason or 
another. All this made a strong impres- 
sion in Norway, which never before in 
its history, perhaps, had received so 
much attention from the outside world, 
and unquestionably influenced both lead- 
ers and rank and file. 

Once convinced that the present and 
especially the future safety of Norway 
lay in the monarchy, the Government 
carried thru the measure with a high 
hand. On September 27 ten members of 
the Storthing introduced a bill demand- 
ing that a constitutional convention be 
called. But the proposal was voted 
down. The minority then asked that the 
proposed referendum be taken as to 
whether the future form of government 
should be monarchical or republican. 
This, too, was negatived ; and the people 
of Norway were forced to vote on the 
very narrow and offensive question as to 
whether the Government should invite 
Prince Charles of Denmark to be their 
king or not. That this action was high- 
handed is shown by the earlier opinions 
of members of the Government them- 
selves. But first let me quote John Lund 
on the subject. Writing on October 11 
that is, before this sort of referendum 
was decided upon, he says: 

In spite of everything, there is a growing 
sentiment. that the Government will take no 
further steps concerning a new King until the 
Norwegian people is asked, either thru a 
referendum or a fresh Parliament election, 
whether they wish to continue the monarchy 
or set up a republic. But it is difficult to say 
at this moment whether the Government will 
consult the people or if circumstances will 
oblige them to elect a new King, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that there are several republicans 
in the Government. My personal opinion is 
that the Government will not elect a King. 

As late as September 27, Mr. Lévland, 
Norwegian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
said to the Christiania correspondent of 
the Paris Temps, correcting the text of 
the conversation with his own hand, that 
the constitutional question would be re- 
served, and that the Government would 
keep its post till the general elections of 
1907. During the interval the whole 
question would be thrashed out by the 
people, and then and not till then, would 
the Government act. He closed this im- 
portant statement with these words: 
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“If the monarchical form of government is 
not maintained, we will choose between the 
three sorts of republics—the monarchical re- 
ey as in France, where the President is a 

ing for a fixed term; the Czarinian republic, 
as in the United States, where the President 
is an autocrat, and the republican republic, as 
in Switzerland. This last will please us the 
most, and this is the one we will doubtless 


adopt.” 

When the republican friends of Nor- 
way in France saw the unexpected turn 
events were taking, they decided to do 
what they could to come to the aid of 
the Norwegian republicans. Just before 
the referendum was taken, a group of 
Paris republicans sent an address to “the 
valiant republicans of Norway,” which 
was signed by some fifty members of 
Parliament and by a goodly number of 
distinguished Frenchmen outside of Par- 
liament. A mass-meeting at Paris was 
contemplated, but was abandoned be- 
cause of the lack of time properly to 
organize it. Sefior Salmeron, leader of 
the Spanish Republicans and ex-Presi- 
dent of the ephemeral Spanish Republic 
of 1873, sent the following telegram, 
which was to have been read at this meet- 
ing: 

“No people is truly sovereign master of its 
own destinies as long as royalty, however lib- 
eral it may be, retains supreme power. The 
republican party of Spain joins with you in ex- 
pressing the hope that the noble Norwegian 
people will attain to that superior degree of 
political evolution demanded by the republic.” 

This telegram was immediately sent to 
the republican committee at Christiania 
for distribution among the republican 
newspapers. 

In the meanwhile the referendum of 
November 12 and 13 occurred. The re- 
sults were as follows: 


Total number of registered voters...... 439,742 
PR eter ee en 108,512 
RONNE SONOS 55.5. 0:0'0:05. 00 vse Capea 2,403 
Rew. te meomarchy. . ...«. «2 <seeewsvacen 250,563 


For the republic 


In answer to some strictures on the 
Norwegian republicans published by the 
Christiania correspondent of the London 
Times, I wrote as follows to that paper: 


“The total number of votes cast for the re- 
public, quand méme, was close upon 70,000. 
There were over 100,000 electors who did not 
vote. It is fair to suppose that a quarter of 
this number, if not half, would have voted for 
the republic. It cannot be far from the truth 
therefore to say that at least 100,000 Nor- 
wegians were pronounced republicans at the 
moment of the referendum.” 
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When I wrote the foregoing lines, I 

had not seen the Minister of Justice’s 
official report to the Storthing concern- 
ing the referendum. This document 
gives, in several places, still stronger 
proof of the ingrained democratic and 
republican character of the Norwegian 
people. In some fifty of the parishes 
there was a majority for the republic, 
and in several the vote was nearly evenly 
divided. What might have happened if 
all the republican leaders had remained 
faithful to their lifelong convictions is 
shown by the returns from the county of 
Bratsberg. This is the home of Mr. 
Gunnar Knudsen, whose firm position in 
this respect is mentioned above. The re- 
sult of the voting was that twelve out of 
the twenty-five parishes went republican, 
and the total for the whole county stood, 
6,636 anti- -republican and 5,149 repub- 
lican, the “banner” republican county of 
the referendum. 

Could this perversion of the real senti- 
ment of Norway have been prevented 
and a republic established there last au- 
tumn? I answer this question with an 
unequivocal Yes. To the general and 
particular proofs of this already given, 
I may add the following strong one— 
an extract from a letter of Mr. Knudsen, 
written on November 27 last: 

I think there can be no doubt that a moral 
support from the two great republics, the 
United States of America and France, would 


have been of great importance. But, as a mat- 
ter of fact, we got none. The United States 


of America was quite unwilling, and France, 
I suppose under the impression of the entente 
cordiale with England, left the question entire- 
ly in the hands of King Edward and Lord 






You envy not my bitter bread? 
*Tis true ’tis bitter !—well-a-day! 
What matter, once the meal is sped? 

At least I feasted yesterday. 
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Landsdowne, who undoubtedly did Norway 


some good service during the critical summer 
months. Of course this circumstance had 
some influence on the final result. That was 
natural. 

If President Roosevelt could have seen 
his way to take the initiative, as men- 
tioned in Mr. Knudsen’s letter, with the 
French Government, and then both 
France and America had turned toward 
England for her co-operation—if ‘these 
three countries had given Norway their 
moral support during the crisis of last 
summer, Norway would be a republic to- 
day. President Roosevelt would have 
found a ready response from the French 
Government. M. Rouvier, then Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, was spoken with 
three times on the subject. His objec- 
tion to taking the initiative himself was 
fear of Germany getting control in Nor- 
way and his not wishing to offend Russia 
and England. 

I may close this article with an extract 
from another letter of Mr. Knudsen, 
dated November 14—that is, the day 
after the result of the referendum was 
known: 

As regards “the future of the republican 
party in Norway,” I think there is very little 
to say about that for a very long time to come. 
The decision now given is final for most of us. 
I have publicly declared, and most of the re- 
publican papers agree with me, that the de- 
cision given by the people must be respected. 
Consequently no effort will be made to abolish 
the new monarchy. Practically all politicians 
in this country agree in giving, in the future, 
our attenticn to internal politics, trying to 
make our country as rich and the population as 
happy as possible. The future may bring about 
the United States of European monarchies or 
of European republics; nobody can tell which. 
Paris, FRANceE. 


Oh, ay; the water brackish seems ; 
It scarce can drive one’s thirst away; 

I mind it not—I have my dreams; - 
‘Twas sweet—the wire of yesterday! 


. Yea, farms may fail, ships sink at sea, 
And golden riches fly away; 
1 warrant none can take from me 
My yellow gold of yesterday! 


Penaguip Potnt, Me. 










A Life of Pater 


To Pater’s ultimate significance—or 
perhaps it were better in this connection 
to say insignificance—to his subservience 
to discreet impressions, to the vagueness 
and confusion of his ideas, to his lack of 
moral purport, to’his worship of appear- 
ance and apparition—Mr. Benson* does 
not seem to be very much alive. In 
compensation, however, he has probably 
done something more than justice to the 
obverse of his author—to that refined 
and exquisite. ephemeralism which 
marked him as well in the sophistication 
of a phrase as in that of a sentiment, to 
that marvelously delicate sensitiveness to 
the transitory loveliness of things and 
that conscientious effort of appreciation 
which had with him something of the 
force and activity of a principle. But on 
the whole, the effect produced by Mr. 
Benson’s volume is of a man unequal, 
for some reason or other, to dealing with 
the accumulated materials of his subject. 
He is too much inclined to take them 
piecemeal, with an eye merely to texture, 
and without thought what sort of en- 
semble they may happen to make, while 
what glances he does give to the whole 
seem to us to mistake its character alto- 
gether. To speak, for instance, of “the 
intellectual trend of Pater’s tempera- 
ment,” or of his life as that of “one 
who, thru a dreamful and unpraised boy- 
hood, thru a silent and undistinguished 
youth, gradually discerned a principle in 
things”—to speak in this tone, tho, the 
words may admit of probable interpreta- 
tion in several senses, is at least to run 
the risk of giving.a false impression of 
the man’s literary character. 

And this is the more unfortunate, be- 
cause, outside of his writings, Pater’s life 
apparently amounts to little or nothing. 
What did the world look like to Pater? 
That is what we should be glad to know 
—a jumble of tones, colors, forms, a 
checker of lights and shadows, a loose 
mesh of fugitive sensations and impres- 
sions, like the daubing of a painter’s pa- 
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* Water Pater. By A. C. Benson. 
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lette, a plaintive little air broken by dis- 
tance and intermediate noises, a smoke 
dispersing and reforming on the breeze? 
His consistency seems mainly physiolog- 
ical, as of a man occupying the same 
lodgings from year to year, and spinning 
his visionary cobweb in pretty much the 
same sort of odd, out-of-the-way corners. 
At least, such is the general impression 
produced’ by Mr. Benson’s sketch—a 
Fellow up a pair of stairs in Brasenose, 
musing and bemused, with the exception 
of a few vague wanderings about the 
Continent or a brief residence in London. 
A few hints there are of a kind of un- 
happy opposition engendered by his work 
and personality, particularly of a strain 
with Jowett. But for all this and in spite 
of the final chapter of “Personal Charac- 
teristics,” the man escapes us. His ex- 
istence seems as phenomenal as his writ- 
ings; and the character itself remains to 
the last, as it probably was in reality, 
largely conjectural and illusory. 


os 


The Latest Volumes of Hart’s 
“‘American Nation” 

THE last five volumes of American 
Nation series* keep up the high standard 
of excellence maintained by the earlier 
volumes. At least three of the volumes 
are written by the most distinguished 
scholars now working in the eld of 
American history. The period treated 
(1789-1836) is designated by the editor. 
Professor Hart, as “The Development of 
the Nation.” A survey of the individual 
volumes will best show their value, for, 
as in most co-operative literary work, 
there is great unevenness in the merit of 
tion is not close or even evident in some 


cases. 
The first volume—The Federalist 
System (1789-1801)—is written by 


J. S. Bassett, professor of history at 


* Tue American Nation: A History from Original 
Sources by Associated Scholars. Edited by ‘Albert 
Bushnell Hart. Volume XI. Tue Feperarist $Sys- 
tem, by J. S. Bassett. Vol. XII. Tue Jerrersonian 
System, by E. Channing. Vol. XIII. Tue Rise oF 
American Nationarity, by K. C. Babcock. Vol. 
XIV. Tue Rise or tHe New West, by F. J. Turner. - 
Vol. XV. Jacksonian Democracy, by William Mac- ‘* 
Donald. New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.00 each. 
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Trinity College. In the main there is no 
marked originality in the treatment of 
his subject. The one exception is a 
successive volumes, and the co-ordina- 
chapter on “The First Victories of Anti- 
Slavery,” which is doubtless the result 
of Professor Bassett’s previous work on 
the subject of slavery in North Carolina. 
A map showing the progress of emanci- 
pation from 1777 to 1804 shows graphic- 
ally one of the principal movements 
treated in the chapter. An interesting 
phase of the subject is the amount of 
anti-slavery feeling shown to have ex- 
isted in Virginia and the South during 
this period, before the invention of the 
cotton-gin, and before Virginia slaves 
were in demand to stock the new planta- 
tions of the lower South. This chapter 
and two others on social and economic 
conditions are well arranged treatises on 
static conditions in this period, but the 
dramatic power shown in the more pure- 
ly narrative parts of the book is -very 
commonplace. The work is distinctly 
that of a scientific historiah, more inter- 
ested in stating exact truths than in get- 
ting literary excellence by dramatic mar- 
shaling of the facts. 

The second volume—that on The Jef- 
fersonian System, by Profesor Chan- 
ning, of Harvard—is a study in “impe- 
rial democracy.” The author shows 
therein how it was possible for the nation 
to expand in territory and to develop an 
aggressive spirit without unsphering 
democracy. He shows, too, how the 
Federal Government gained in weight 
and authority, and at the same time grew 
more democratic. Professor Channing 
disappoints us by producing nothing 
original, attaining no scholarly depths yet 
unattained, but he is at least frank in 
telling us of his admiration of Henry 
Adams’s great nine-volume work gn this 
period, and acknowledging that it is the 
foundation of his own comparatively 
brief sketch. One of the marked differ- 
ences in treatment is the history of the 
“Burr Conspiracy,” in which Mr. Chan- 
ning takes ground between the extreme 
positions of Henry Adams and Mr. Mc- 
Caleb, whose recent exhaustive mono- 
graph on the subject gives a new inter- 
pretation to Burr’s motives and pur- 
poses. 

On the whole it seems to us that the 
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bogk is not in Professor Channing’s best 
vein, tho it is quite good enough to be 
an object of pride were it the work of 
one of the lesser scholars in the Amer- 
ican history field. 

K. C. Babcock’s book on the Rise of 
American Nationality (1811-1819) is 
well and vigorously written, without 
making any considerable contribution to 
the subject or giving any new interpre- 
tation. It is, however, a daring task to 
attempt to rival in their own field two 
such eminent scholars as Henry Adams 
and Captain Mahan. President Babcock 
has succeeded, however, in giving us a 
convenient and accurate handbook of the 
subject. He justifies the title of the vol- 
ume in four chapters, which show the 
new national spirit evidenced in the foun- 
dation of a new national finance, and in 
the progress of internal improvements. 
The attitude of the Supreme Court to the 
rise of American nationality is set forth - 
in an able chapter on the great constitu- 
tional decisions of Marshall. 

The great volume of the series is that 
written by Professor F. J. Turner on 
The Rise of the New West. No more 
profound study of any period of Amer- 
ican history has been written. It is the 
perfect fruit of long years of patient 
study by a man of unusual endowments. 
Except some eight or ten brilliant essays 
which have appeared in the Atlantic and 
elsewhere, Mr. Turner has written noth- 
ing heretofore. He has had the calm 
confidence in ultimate fruition which has 
in the past enabled a few scholars to toil 
thru long years, unrewarded by the ap- 
plause which greets the written book, be- 
cause they saw the more enduring fame, 
the more lasting results, of sound schol- 
arship. : 

In this study of the “New West” 
(1819-1829) we find not a mere super- 
ficial study of politics and social activ- 
ities, no mere statement that there was a 
financial crisis in 1819, with a lively 
description of the way men acted, or a 
compromise over the admission of Mis- 
souri in 1820, with the story of a few 
speeches in Congress, or a quarrel over 
internal improvements and the tariff a 
little later—these are not the main sub- 
ject; but Mr. Turner studies rather the 
economic and social forces which led to 
such happenings, the great fundamental 














interests, and the reasons for them, 


which led the several sections into con-. 


troversy. The author first discusses 
the commercial and manufacturing inter- 
ests of New England, and the series of 
revolutionary economic changes which 
transferred the industrial center of grav- 
ity from the harbors to the waterfalls. 
Agriculture is shown t@have been a rela- 
tively declining interest, the farmers in 
the outlying rural districts selling their 
lands to their wealthier neighbors, and 
going West with money to invest in bet- 
ter lands. Side by side with this eco- 
nomic change was a social change—the 
overthrow of the power of the once 
dominant Congregational clergy by an 
alliance of Episcopalians and dissenters. 
Following this sketch of New England 
is a similar one of the Middle States, 
which are represented as a region of 
transitions between the East and the West 
and between the North and the South. 
New York and Pennsylvania were, Mr. 
Turner says, fundamentally national in 
physiography, composition and ideals—a 
fighting ground for political issues which 
found their leaders in the other sections. 
The economic struggle between New 
York and Pennsylvania is graphically 
drawn, and the triumph of New York 
shown to have been due to the construc- 
tion of the Erie Canal, which gave New 
York city the Western trade. Neverthe- 
less, Pennsylvania grew rich thru the 
development of her agriculture and her 
manufactures. Politically, the whole 
middle region, says Mr. Turner, was the 
most democratic section of the seaboard, 
but it was managed by the politicians 
under a system of political bargaining, 
in which Martin Van Buren was a mer- 
chant prince. No great statesman arose 
in this region comparable to Clay or 
Webster. The South is the third section 
to be portrayed in its social and economic 
characteristics. Here the effect upon 
slavery and politics of the westward 
spread of the cotton plant is seen. Never 
in history, writes Mr. Turner, was an 
economic force more influential upon the 
life of a people. As the production of 


cotton increased the price fell, and the 
seaboard South, feeling the competition 
of the virgin soils of the Southwest, saw 
in the protective tariff for the develop- 
ment of Northern manufactures the real 
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source of her distress. The greatest in- 
ternecine struggle in the history of man- 
kind might have been seen to rise as in 
a barometer. In 1816 the average price 
of cotton was nearly 30 cents, and South 
Carolina leaders favored the tariff; in 
1820 it was 17 cents, and the South saw 
in the protective system a grievance; in 
1824 it was 14 cents, and the leaders of 
South Carolina denounced the tariff as 
unconstitutional ; in 1827 cotton had fall- 
en to little more than 9 cents, and the 
Southern radicals threatened civil war. 

Following this chapter are three pow- 
erful chapters upon the colonization of 
the West, its social and economic develop- 
ment, and its commerce and ideals. It 
is a sketch drawn just as the West was 
beginning to feel its power in national 
affairs, just before it became the domi- 
nant force in our political history. With 
the characteristics of the four great sec- 
tions clearly before us, the author next 
takes up the great political problems of 
his period, and shows us how each sec- 
tion played the part it might have been 
expected to play, because of its economic 
interests or social peculiarities. In clos- 
ing the review of this most profound and 
fascinating study, we should say a word 
about its literary qualities. While the 
style has the vitality and vigor which a 
strong personality and firm, scholarly 
confidence must give any written ac- 
count, yet there is lacking a finish and a 
smoothness which a longer training in 
matters of literary form will surely give 
to a writer of Mr. Turner’s pre-eminent 
abilities. 

The last volume of the present series 
is that on Jacksonian Democracy, by 
Professor Macdonald, of Brown Uni- 
versity. The period offers a magnificent 
opportunity, and in the matter of scholar- 
ship Mr. Macdonald has risen to the 
occasion. There is great accuracy in de- 
tail and marked sanity of judgment, the 
proportions of the subject are admirably 
maintained, and there is a truer estimate 
of Jackson’s part in the history of his 
times than we have yet had; but there is 
a kind of levelness of treatmeut, no 
hights.and no depths, no artistic finish, 
little sense for the dramatic interest, and, 
finally, no trace of originality in the con- 
ception of the subject. It is, however, 
the most scholarly book yet written on 
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the subject, and for college and uni- 
versity use will be invaluable. 


2 
The Voice of the Street 


SoME of us remember how, in Frank 
Norris’s novel, “The Pit,” the big Ex- 
change building crouched like a huge 
monster in the dawn of that tale, some- 
thing sinister, alive, threatening. Just so 
the Street creeps now adder-like thru 
Mr. Poole’s story,* down into the sallow 
depths, into the quickening’ silences of 
the great gambling hells, then back 
again, mad with joy and fear, “racing 
and straining,” dropping its wreckage at 
Bellevue, at the morgue, into the river— 
the Voice of it always inarticulate, al- 
ways eloquent, irresistible, shrieking its 
grimy, blood-stained notes into the song 
~—the big, glad song which Jimmie could 
not make glad enough while the pain and 
passion of the Street was in his heart. 

Jimmie is the hero; first a little pave- 
ment gambler, feeling the “luck big” 
within him, throwing dice upon the curb- 
stone and winning. Next he is a young 
troubadour, still on the Street, singing 
impossible words to Faust’s great love 
song—singing in a café for encores, 
roughing and killing the voice, while the 
old German and his daughter, Gretchen, 
fight against the sweatshop to save the 
voice. But above all is the roar of the 
Street, so imperative in its call to the 
“luck” in a young man starting like Jim- 
mie, who had nothing but a chance to es- 
cape from its adder folds thru luck in the 
game. 

And now the book begins to have a 
voice of its own. More than one writer 
since Norris has attempted to give tongue 
to the thing that has awakened, alive, 
trapped, maddened and full of pain, in 
modern life. To be sure it has always been 
there, suffering, and nearly always dumb, 
except now and then in history, when 
it has risen with a roar, written a great 
hymn like the “Marsellaise,’ achieved 
a revolution, then sunk back exhausted, 
glutted with the blood of an almost right- 
eous vengeance, to go on starving and 
suffering. For the poor have never been 
able to deliver themselves. And as the 
poor they never will be. They are too 





*Tue Votce or tHe Street. By Ernest Poole. 
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famished, too exhausted with the long 
struggle, too hedged about, fastened 
down. All they can do, or ever have 
done, is to make the effort and fall back. 
But when they lift up their voice there 
has always been a great furor. Nobody 
can interpret it; it is the foreign tongue 
to us of immeasurable woes. The novel- 
ists get incohereM, belittle it with mere 
muck-rake scandals in fiction. Hugo 
knew better, Norris felt it dimly in his 
large, epic way, and the author has 
caught the real strain of it more than 
once in this story of the Street “mold- 
ing her children.” 

Here is Jimmie, with a voice in him 
like a good angel’s, but born in the 
Street, subject to it, and hearing it call 
to the “luck” in him. With the rich gam- 
bling is simply a selfish vice, a pastime, a 
monstrous greed, or an effort to escape 
ennut with an imitation. of desperate 
sensations, but for the child of the street 
it is the one golden chance against all the 
well-to-do world’s odds. Vice becomes 
the heroic form of adventure, and thus 
the Street keeps master over the destiny 
of its children. They cannot work 
enough or save enough to win their way 
up out of it. The gambler’s chance is the 
only one they have. More than one nov- 
elist recently has dwelt too long upon this 
impotence of the poor, and failed accord- 
ingly to offset it with any real compensa-_ 
tion. Mr. Poole is near enough to being 
an artist to see the whole thing. He gets 
in the contrasts, the lights as well as the 
shadows. This is a new kind of “walk- 
ing-delegate novelist,” one who can make 
delicate distinctions, see veraciously. So 
the truth drawn in finest colorings in this 
story is this: Respectable, well-fed peo- 
ple do not know much about life from 
their own experience. For they have re- 
duced it to a sort of formula, in which 
nothing stimulating, new or out of the 
ordinary can happen. They have made 
themselves cowardly safe from the vicis- 
situdes of the common existence. But, 
down in the rush and roar of the Street, 
men are still in the middle ages of 
ragged knighthood. They are heroes, 
highwaymen, martyrs, figures fit still to 
be sung in the ballad. There is no safe- 
guard anywhere. They fight with naked 
hands the brute forces above and below 
them. And a little Gretchen sewing-girl 
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may rival Jean Valjean in self-sacrifice ; 
all of which is better, more spiritual and 
more complimentary to human nature 
than being merely rich and respectable. 

In short, the thing which pleases and 
satisfies the critical sense in this book is 
the approach it makes toward an inter- 
pretation and presentation of the life of 
the poor according to the modern con- 
science, while at the same time giving it 
the form and dignity of real literature. 
The author has not quite escaped the ex- 
clamatory phrase, but we must not forget 
that he is listening to the Votce of the 
Street, sometimes when “it was gay, 
throbbing, jerking, laughing, vibrating 
and thrilling with life,” again when it lay 
gray and still in the dawn with sallow 
night faces floating in it, sometimes when 
it went insane with the big gamble of its 
children in their effort to escape. The 
Street is a character in this story, just as 
the mighty, quickening, seed - pregnant 
earth was a character in Norris’s first 
“Epic of the Wheat.” And when a mere 
man stands before such colossal charac- 
ters to interpret them, his very incompe- 
tence expresses itself in exclamation 
points. But Mr. Poole has dorie much 
better than most writers who have made 
literary ventures in the sad, terrible un- 
der world of ragged knighthood. 

& 


The Spoilers. By Rex E. Beach. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

Forty years ago, when the United 
States paid $7,200,000 to Russia for 
Alaska, there were many who said we 
had wasted our money on a barren land 
of ice and snow, as valueless as the North 
Pole. It was something of a specula- 
tion, but it has proved a very profitable 
one. First, its furs and fisheries repaid 
its cost many times over. Later were dis- 
closed its hidden hoards of gold, and now 
it is affording a rich literary harvest to 
such men as Jack London and Rex E. 
Beach. The latter is doubly lucky, for 
he got a million or so from his Alaskan 
mine and then wrote a successful novel 
about it. If he puts it on the stage, as it 
is reported he intends to do, he will have 
another gold mine. For the story is tre- 
mendously dramatic, quite unreally so no 
doubt, for some of the coincidences are 
too startling to be credible even for 
Alaska, but the artificiality of plot, or 


rather the somewhat mechanical handling 

of the characters, does not impair the 

truthfulness of the picture of Alaskan 
life. The story is based on the career of 

Judge Arthur Noyes and his friend, 

Alexander Mackenzie, who were tried 

and convicted in San Francisco some 

three years ago. The miners, Dextry and 

Glenister, are true types if not real indi- 

viduals. The women are purely fic- 

titious. But the scenes of the dance hall 
and gambling room are unfortunately not 
overdrawn. There is a moral abandon 
about the atmosphere that affects the 
most upright and makes them in time in- 
different or tolerant to evil. But the 
legal chicanery and robbery under the 
forms of law as Mr. Beach depicts them 
become so abhorrent that brutality and 
passion appear by contrast like primitive 
virtues. 

. & 

On Life After Death. From the German of 
Gustav Theodor Fechner, by Dr. Hugo 
Wernekke. Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Co. 

The Little Book of Life After Death. From 
the German of Gustav Theodor Fechner. 
Translated by Mary E. Wadsworth. Bos- 
ton. Little, Brown & Co. ($1.) 

It is another indication of the present 
tendency of thought toward mysticism 
that two English versions of Fechner’s 
essay on immortality should have ap- 
peared in the United States within the 
last eighteen months. Das Biichlein vom 
Leben nach dem Tode was first pub- 
lished in 1835, and it was thirty years 
before a second edition was needed. But 
the tide of materialism which he fought 
during his life has been receding rapid- 
ly since his death in 1887, and now the 
world is willing to give ear to the theo- 
ries once deemed fantastic. Professor 
Fechner might almost be considered as 
an instance of double personality. He 
was the founder of modern experimental 
psychology, which the weak in faith used 
to denounce so bitterly as materialistic. 
He was the first to reduce psychical phe- 
nomena to a mathematic law, but at the 
same time he published under the pseu- 
donym of Dr. Mises many humorous, 
paradoxical and mystical essays, some of 
which, like the present one, he afterward 
developed and expounded in a three vol- 
ume work, entitled “Zend - Avesta.” 
Fechner’s peculiar theory is that there is 
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a soul of the world as well as of the in- 
dividual and of the universe. Just as the 
babe comes into this life with organs 
fitted for it, so we are consciously and 
unconsciously prepariiug ourselves for 
the higher life in which we enter after 
death, a life which surrounds and _ per- 
vades this life; and evil passi»as, for- 
ever at war, destroy one another, leaving 
only the good and the true as permanent 
and eternal. Fechner’s belief,in the in- 
teracting influence of different spheres 
of existence might easily be confounded 
with spiritism, but for the grossness of 
this he had a great repugnance. In com- 
paring these two translations it will be 
noticed that Dr. Wernekke’s is the more 
literal, but Miss Wadsworth’s reads 
more smoothly. The former has the 
more extended exposition of Fechner’s 
ideas in his appendices and quotations 
from his “Zend-Avesta” ; the latter has a 
bricf introduction by Prof. William 
James, of especial interest, since his own 
thought in recent years has shown a 
tendency to run in a line very similar to 
Fechner’s in some respects. 


st 
Literary Notes 


BaEpvEKEr’s Great Britain ($3) and The: 


Rhine ($2.10) are imported by Scribners in 
time for the summer tourist. No other guide 
books equal Baedeker’s in completeness, com- 
pactness and accuracy. 


....The Green Room Book (Warne, New 
York, $1.50) for 1906, corftains the dramatic 
news of London for the past year and brief 
biographies of all considerable actors, play- 
wrights and managers, including many Ameri- 
can. 


...-John Stuart Mill’s argument against 
The Subjection of Women has unfortunately 
not yet become needless, and is reprinted in 
cheap form, with an introduction by Stanton 
Coit to serve aS a weapon in the present con- 
flict. (Longmans, Green & Co. New York: 
40 cents). 


....A good insight into the religious crisis 
in France and the cause of the great gulf still 
widening between the Clericals and the rest of 
the people may be obtained from M. Paul 
Sabatier’s A Propos de la Séparation des 
Eglises et de PEtat.- (Paris: Librairie Fisch- 
bacher, 3 francs.) 


....Edward Everett Hale shows all his old- 
time ability to get at the fundamentals of a 
subject and express them in the simplest lan- 
guage in the two addresses on the moral ideas 
underlying our civilization, published with the 
title of The Foundations of the Republic. 
(James Pott. New York: 75 cents.) 
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_ +e.-Another volume of delightful “Birrel- 
ings” is published by Scribners under the title 
of In the Name of the Bodleian ($1). . Prob- 
ably Mr. Augustine Birrell wishes now he 
were safe back among the books that he loves 
so well and knows how to make others love, 
instead of facing the storms of religious strife 
in his effort to get the education bill thru 
Parliament. 


.-.elo the handy little volumes containing 
lives of eminent Americans, published under 
the series title of “The Beacon Biographies,” 
is added an interesting sketch of the life of 
John Fiske, by Thomas Sergeant Perry. In 
his remarkable precocity and the variety of the 
subjects to which he contributed valuable work 
Fiske, as he is here depicted, reminds one 
strikingly of Mill. (Small, Maynard & Co. 
Boston: 75 cents.) 


Pebbles 


QUATRAIN IN THREE LINES, 
Four lines are not needed, 
So, to give a simple clue, 
We will ask the summer question: 


Tue baker is the happiest man ever. Every- 
thing he stirs up pans out well. All he kneads 
is his, he has dough to burn, and his stock is 
still rising. He certainly takes the cake! He’s 
a stirring chap, and does things up brown. 
Tho he is- well bred and somewhat of a high 
roller, he is not above mixing with his hands. 
Besides, he is pieous, and cheerfully icing his 
favors for everybody. The baker is the origi- 
nal wise man of the yeast.—Lippincott’s Maga- 
sine, 

Or Marshall Field III. an amusing story 
was recently told at Lakewood. The boy, ac- 
cording to the story, approached an old lady 
in a Lakewood hotel and said to her: 

© you crack nuts?” 

“No, my dear; I can’t,” the old lady replied. 
“T lost all my teeth years ago.” 

“Then,” said the little boy, extending two 
hands full of walnuts, “please hold these while 
I go and get some more.”—Denver Times. 


_.. PATHER’S FORGOTTEN CLASSICS. 
William had just returned from college to 
spend his spring vacation. One of the things 


* most noticed by the young man was Fanny, the 


daughter of Si Perkins, a near neighbor, who 
had during his absence changed from a tom- 
boyish schoolgirl into a very beautiful young 
woman. It seems his father had also noticed 
the change, and remarked to his son: 

“William, have you noticed how old Si Per- 
kins’s daughter Fanny has shot up? Seems to 
me she’s gettin’ to be a jolly handsome young 
critter !” 

“She certainly is, father,” said William, en- 
thusiastically. “Fanny is as beautiful as Hebe!” 

‘Where’s your eyes, boy?” objected the 
father. “She’s a durn sight purtier than he be! 
Old Si is.as homely as Bill Jones’s bull pup.”— 
Harper's Weekly. 








Editorials 


The Great Awakening 


WHEN the history of the opening 
decades of this twentieth century shall 
be written by some future generation ; 
when the events in which we participate 
are viewed from a distance, and: seen in 
their true proportions, the great unrest, 
of which everybody now is talking, will 
be more truly described as a great 
awakening. This term has more than 
once been used in history, but never with 
such meaning as it will have in the story 
of this present day. 

It was a great awakening of the east- 
ern Mediterranean world when, from the 
cruelty and sensualism of that Roman 
society which had submerged the glori- 
ous intellectual life of Greece, there 
emerged a new faith in spiritual things, 
and a new love of mankind which became 
a religion of hope to the millions who had 
known little but oppression and siffer- 
ing. It was a great awakening when, 
after a thousand years of intellectual 
darkness, the light of learning kindled at 
Grecian altars again flamed forth upon 
the Western world. Again in those won- 
derful years that preceded the French 
Revolution, the stirring of the human 
mind was so swift and so profound that, 
conscious of its own quickening, it used 
this very term in its German equivalent 
—aufklarung—to describe the experi- 
ence. Once more when, in this new 
world of America, the people, grown 
hard in their struggle with wilderness 
conditions, were spiritually dead, their 
greatest preacher and greatest intellect, 
Jonathan Edwards, described as “the 
Great Awakening” that intense emotional 
revival which swept all before it, and 
compelled men once more to think of 
other than material concerns. 

Without exaggeration or irreverence 
we express the belief that a greater 
awakening than any one of these re- 
corded of the past is now beginning. It 
is greater not only because it is vastly 
wider in its scope, involving millions 
more of human beings than ever were so 
stirred at any former time, but also be- 
cause, as in no previous quickening of 
the human soul, it combines both the in- 


tellectual and the moral factors of con- 
scious life, and keeps close to practical 
issues. It is not the birth of a new re- 
ligion, destined to harden into formalism 
and intolerance. It is not a mere revival 
of learning ; and least of all is it a mere 
emotional upheaval. It is a vast grap- 
pling with great problems by the human 
understanding, and a profound ‘convic- 
tion of the fundamental necessity of deal- 
ing with them in a spirit of righteous- 
ness, no less than with a clear intelli- 
gence. 

By his new command over the forces 
of nature, and his perfected knowledge 
of the resources of the continents, man 
has created an astounding store of mate- 
rial wealth. He has not known how to 
distribute it justly or to consume it wise- 
ly. He has been swept from his old 
moral moorings by the excitement of his 
own unparalleled achievement. He has 
forgotten the things of the mind and of 
the soul. He has forgotten the claims of 
his fellowman. Like the gambler, he has 
become too absorbed in the game to ask 
whether it be worth while, or to take ac- 
count of the misery that it creates. 

But the revelation of greed, of dis- 
honesty, of dishonor has begun, and the 
people are reacting upon it with a moral 
earnestness that gives impressive warn- 
ing of impending change. 

It is a reaction that is no mere outburst 
of indignation and that will be satisfied 
with no half-way measures. Not only in 
America, but thruout the civilized world, 
the people are discovering that dishon- 
esty in business and corruption in politics 
are only incidental, and symptomatic of 
far deeper evils. And they are showing 
a disposition to work the problem thru, 
to grasp it in its totality, and to deal with 
it with a radical thoroness such as has 
never before been seen. 

Everywhere we hear the admission 
that the existing relations between the 
individual and. the industrial system, be- 
tween the industrial system and the State 
must undergo deep and positive recon- 
struction. To permit a relatively small 
class of clever, powerful, unscrupulous 
individuals to seize, control and exploit 
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for themselves alone the enormous 
wealth-creating resources and instru- 
mentalities which new knowledge has put 
at the disposal of the human race, while 
millions of toilers obtain only the where- 
withal of mere existence, is a funda- 
mental and astounding injustice, which, 
when the people once clearly perceive it, 
will be denounced by the conscience and 
the common sense of mankind as intol- 
erable. 

This is the note that is being sounded 
on every occasion at this present mo- 
ment. Every great public address for six 
months past, in one key or another, has 
struck it. Preachers from their pulpits, 
university presidents, and commence- 
ment orators, premiers and presidents, 
all have been moved to acknowledge this 
claim of elemental righteousness, as, in 
the days of the anti-slavery struggle, 
their fathers were moved to denounce the 
iniquity of the ownership of man by man. 

And so this new great awakening, 
wider in its sweep than any other, greater 
than any other in its union of intellectual 
with moral forces, will be more effective 
than any other in its achievements, It 
will reconstruct human relations, reshap- 
ing policies and institutions. It will not 
only regenerate intellect and conscience ; 
but. in the great objective world it will 
establish society upon the broad founda- 
tions of fundamental and essential jus- 
tice. 

a 


Enforcing the Laws 


In Judge McPherson’s court at Kan- 
sas City, a railroad company, four of the 
great beef companies, and two freight 
brokers were found guilty of violating 
the laws which forbid discrimination in 
freight rates. The Armour, Swift, 
Cudahy and Morris beef companies were 
fined $15,000 each for receiving unlaw- 
ful concessions, and the Burlington 
road’s punishment for granting these 
concessions ‘was a fine of the same 
amount; but the two brokers were sent 
to the penitentiary. They had procured 
unlawful rebates for certain shippers 
and had been paid by a commission. 

These two men are the first to be pun- 
ished by imprisonment for giving or re- 
ceiving rebates. Why, it may be asked, 
were not the beef packers sent to jail? 
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Because they were indicted and tried un- 
der a law which provides no penalty but 
a fine. Thomas and Taggart were in- 
dicted and found guilty of conspiracy to 
violate the same statute. The prose- 
cution of them for this offense was re- 
garded by some as an experiment. Their 
conviction and their punishment by im- 
prisonment probably clears the way for 
the similar punishment of much more 
prominent and powerful offenders. 

“I suggest to you,” said Attorney- 
General Moody in his letter to the Dis- 
trict Attorneys, “that in all cases where 
the evidence warrants it, an indictment 
for conspiracy to commit an offense 
against the United States, based upon 
Section 5440 of the Revised Statutes, be 
obtained. The Supreme Court has held 
that a conspiracy to commit a crime, it- 
self punishable only by fine, may be pun- 
ished by imprisonment.” Thomas and 
Taggart were the first to be tried on such 
an indictment, and they have been sent 
to prison. 

A very interesting and an important 
discovery was made when it was proved 
that men guilty of procuring rebates 
could be punished by imprisonment, for 
the only punishment provided in the 
statutes which relate directly and spe- 
cifically to rebating is a‘fine. Obviously, 
if Thomas and Taggart are guilty of 
conspiracy and can be sent to prison, the 
merchants who received the rebates and 
the railroad officers who granted them 
are equally guilty of the same offense 
and may be required to suffer similar 
punishment. 

This, however, is only a narrow view 
of the possibilities of prosecution under 
Section 5440. It was immediately after 
these two obscure freight brokers had 
been sentenced that the Government’s 
determination to prosecute the Standard 
Oil Company was announced. District 
Attorneys would be instructed, it was 
said, to procure indictments in the Stand- 
ard Oil cases under Section 5440, if pos- 
sible. It was asserted that the Govern- 
ment desired to place prominent and 
guilty officers in jail, in order that such 
punishment might restrain others. At 
about the same time it began to be re- 
ported that the Government intended to 
obtain the indictment of railroad officers 
of high rank, having in view in these 
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cases also the instructive effect of jail 
sentences. The possibilities of procedure 
under Section 5440 appear to have been 
considered in their relation to these 
projected prosecutions. 

‘ And so it may come about that corpo- 
ration officers of high rank and great 
wealth, who would not be annoyed by a 
fine of a few thousand dollars, will find 
themselves in danger of confinement in 
some penitentiary. That should be their 
punishment, if their-guilt be proved. 

An examination of the prosecutions 
already undertaken or now projected 
shows that in some instances the offense 
alleged is unlawful discrimination; that 
in others it is a violation of the law for- 
bidding monopolistic combination, and 
that in a few cases both of these offenses 
will be charged. Evidence in the Gar- 
field report (it is said that the Govern- 
ment has much more of the same kind) 
appears to warrant the indictment of the 
Standard Oil Company and some of its 
officers for receiving rebates, and of sev- 
eral great railroad companies for giving 
them. But it may be that both the givers 
and the receivers will be charged with 
conspiracy. The pending indictments 
against the New York Central, the 
Sugar Refining Company and certain 
merchants, are for giving or receiving 
rebates, but the evidence indicates a con- 
spiracy to violate the law in order that 
certain ends might be attained. 

Combinations made in violation of law 
for the extortion of high prices by agree- 
ment are conspiracies. ‘The two corpo- 
rations indicted on account of their 
operations in the tobacco trade are to be 
prosecuted, however, not for conspiracy, 
but for combining to establish and main- 
tain a monopoly. The greatest combina- 
tions recently mentioned as possible or 
even probable objects of attack by the 


Government are (if we except the Stand- . 


ard Oil Company, which may or may not 
be prosecuted under the Anti-Trust law) 
those of certain groups of naturally com- 
peting railways in the anthracite and the 
Eastern bituminous coal districts: 

It has been shown during the Com- 
mission’s investigation how the bitu- 
minous coal roads are bound together by 
community of ownership, and it is ex- 
pected by many that this combination 
will be prosecuted under the Anti-Trust 


law. This statute was not aimed at rail- 
roads. It was used to compel a disso- 
lution of the Northern Securities corabi- 
nation, owing to complaints against the 
association of the two great parallel. lines 
in the Northwest. But we do not under- 
stand that the business of those two 
roads is now marked by strenuous com- 
petition. Community of interest still ex- 
ists there. If the combination of roads 
engaged in the Eastern bituminous coal 
trade should be disintegrated by prosecu- 
tion, the results might be less satisfac- 
tory and beneficial to the public than the 
effect of such supervision and control of 
the roads in their present alliance as will 
be exercised by the Commission under 
the new Rate bill. In many cases of 
combination it is better to regulate than 
to tear apart or dissolve. 

But prosecution for combining is one 
thing and prosecution for discrimination 
is another. It is mainly for receiving 
unlawful concessions in freight rates that 
the Standard Oil Company is to be 
brought into court, and it is for granting 
such concessions that railway companies 
and officers are to be made defendants. 
For every such violation of law there 
should be sure and severe punishment, 
not by fine alone, but by penitentiary or 
jail for the responsible officer, whoever 
he may be. We hope that the statute 
under which Thomas and Taggart were 
convicted can be used against other men 
more prominent but not less guilty. 


ad 


The Way Cleared for the Canal 


At last the long and disheartening de- 
lav is over, and work in Panama can be 
begun in earnest. After two years of 
preparation and hesitancy we have de- 
cided what kind of a canal we want, and 
the men and machines are there ready to 
give it to us. The question that the best 
engineers of the world have discussed for 
the last thirty years without being able 
to come to a conclusion has been settled 
in a few months by a body containing no 
engineers at all. The reasons for the de- 
cision made by Congress are given by 
Senator Dryden on page 1513. 

This not a time to inquire whether it 
was settled right. The alluring vision of 
the Strait of Panama has vanished into 
the dim and distant future. What we 
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have to consider are the practical advan- 
tages and difficulties of the project now 
adopted. 

Foremost among these advantages is 
the fact that those have the work to do 
have had their own way. | President 
Roosevelt, Secretary Taft, the Canal 
Commission with the exception of one 
member, and Chief Engineer Stevens 
have enthusiastically and persistently 
championed the plan for the lock canal, 
and upon them now rests the entire re- 
sponsibility for its execution. If Con- 
gress had forced upon them the task of 
constructing a sea-level canal after they 
had expressly declared their lack of con- 
fidence in that plan, there would have 
been excuse for throwing upon Congress 
the blame for such new difficulties and 
expenses as appeared during the progress 
of the work. But Secretary Taft has 
definitely promised that the canal will be 
completed and in operation in eight 
years. Therefore Uncle Sam has marked 
upon his desk calendar for July 1, 1914, 
this memorandum: “See if Panama 
Canal is in running order. If not, ask 
Taft why not.” 

The center of gravity of the canal is 
now shifted from Culebra to Gatun. 
The Culebra Cut is no longer a formida- 
ble undertaking. It now means the ex- 
cavation of about five miles to the depth 
of about 100 feet, a work of no especial 
difficulty or uncertaintv, but at Gatun is 
to be constructed an earth dam, a mile 
and a half long, a half-mile thick at 
the base and 135 feet high, and 
thru this a double flight of three 
locks, each goo feet long. Both these 
projects are quite unprecedented in the 
history of engineering, and their con- 
struction will be the crucial point in the 
canal work, both in time and expense. 
We asked the advice of foreign engineers 
on this point, and they all agreed that it 
was inadvisable and unsafe. Thereupon 
we did what people generally do when 
they ask advice of others, we rejected it, 
and said we would do as we pleased. 
Now the American engineers who have 
devised the plan will have a chance to 
prove that they are right and the rest of 
the world wrong. 

The Gatun project certainly has a dar- 
ingness of conception that appeals to the 
imagination. As one walks up the long 
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hill behind the railroad station, where an 
American now has a cattle ranch, and 
looks twenty miles up the valley of 
the Chagres River to the hills from which 
it emerges, it is startling to think that in 
a few years the largest ships miay be 
ascending that same hill and sailing far, 
above the tops of the trees beyond. The 
scenic railroads thru the mountains will 
have no grander view than that which 
this scenic sea voyage will offer to the 
passengers on the upper deck of an ocean 
liner as she slowly and majestically de- 
scends the great staircase to the Atlantic, 
eighty-five feet below. Lake Gatun, not 
yet in existence, but which we hope will 
be upon the maps of 1914, will open up 
to ocean commerce a large inland region 
where ships from the Pacific and Atlantic 
can load with cocoanuts, bananas and 
coffee, not to mention the numerous re- 
moter possibilities of Isthmian agricul- 
ture. 

The construction of the locks will re- 
quire some 3,750,000 cubic yards of con- 
crete, a greater amount than has ever 
been made for a single purpose. It be- 
comes then a serious question where the 
immense amount of Portland cement 
needed for this is to come from. By the 
action of Congress all supplies for the 
canal are to be bought in. the United 
States unless the prices charged are un- 
reasonable and excessive. But if the 
Government is to construct these locks 
directly, it would be much the best plan 
for the Government to make its own 
cement. The process of manufacture is 
not difficult, the materials can be found 
in many parts of the country, and no 
trade secrets and unobtainable machinery 
are necessary. The quality of the cement 
used would.in any case have to be regu- 
lated by Government experts. In fact, 
the best methods of chemical analysis 
and testing of the strength of cement 
are those devised by our official scientists 
at Washington. The plant would not be 
useless after the canal was finished, for 
the Government constantly has to buy 
large quantities of cement for irrigation 
works, docks and buildings, and the sup- 
ply is not equal to the demand. The con- 
struction of the Manchester Ship Canal 
was not an advantage to the manufac- 
turers of Portland cement in England as 
was expected, for it used so large a pro- 

















portion of the product that the Germans 
and Americans got ahead of them and 
they have not yet been able to regain 
their former export trade. 

It will be the policy of the Canal Com- 
mission to call for bids for doing the 
work by contract, and if these are found 
reasonable much of it will probably be 
assigned to contractors. The difficulty 
with the contract plan in this case is that 
the work cannot be divided into small 
jobs, because contractors of moderate 
capacity cannot afford to undertake work 
at such a distance and under such diffi- 
culties. Besides, the work on the whole 
canal is closely correlated. For example, 
the dam at Gatun is to be made from the 
clay dug from Culebra Cut and the 
dredgings from Limon Bay, which, 
therefore, must bé delivered directly on 
the spot as needed for the dam. 

It is to be hoped that the question of 
what parts of the work are to be done di- 
rectly and what by contract will be de- 
cided promptly by the Commission, be- 
cause this is all that now stands in the 
way of the beginning of efficient: work. 
We have now 27,000 men at work on the 
Zone, more than the French ever had. 
The force is organized in all depart- 
ments, the questions of sanitation and 
housing and feeding are practically set- 
tled, much of the needed machinery is on 
hand, and on July 1st an appropriation 
of $26,300,000 will be ready to be ex- 
pended during the year. In November 
President Roosevelt will visit Panama to 
cheer the boys up and see how things are 
going. If the Canal Zone is not yet 
American it will be by that time, for by 
our unwritten law wherever the Presi- 
dent sets his foot that soil belongs to the 
United States. 


The Causes of the California 
Earthquake 


WE hear much of the energy and 
promptness of the people of California 
nowadays, but nothing illustrates the 
spirit that prevails thete more strikingly 
than the publication of the preliminary 
report of the State Earthquake Investi- 
gation Commission. Ordinarily such 
scientific studies, and especially when 
issued as public documents, do not ap- 
pear until some five years after the pop- 
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ular interest in their subject has died 
down. But in California even scholars 
have to hurry. Within three days after 
the great earthquake of April 18 the 
Governor had appointed a commission of 
nine scientific men, mostly from the 
State and Stanford Universities, to in- 
vestigate its extent and causes, and 
within a month and a half we have a 
well considered and clearly written re- 
port containing the main facts, a discus- 
sion of their significance, and some ad- 
vice on rebuilding. 

The Commission finds that the earth- 
quake was due to a slipping of the 
earth’s crust along an ancient fault, re- 
sulting from successive dislocations dat- 
ing from the quaternary period. They 
are able to trace the rift from Point Are- 
na, on the coast in Mendocino County, 
to Mount Pinos, in Ventura County, a 
distance of 375 miles in a southeasterly 
direction, along which there is a well- 
defined cracking of the ground. The 
line of this rift is nearly straight and 
runs into the ocean below Fort Ross, en- 
tering the shore again 8 miles south 
of the Cliff House, thus passing outside 
of Golden Gate. Along this rift the 
ground shifted both horizontally and 
vertically. The southwest side of the 
rift moved about 10 feet to the north- 
west, and was raised about 4 feet as com- 
pared with the land on the other ‘side 
of the rift, altho which side moved or 
whether they both moved cannot yet be 
determined. “As a consequence of this 
movement it is probable that the lati- 
tudes and longitudes of all points in the 
Coast Ranges have been permanently 
changed a few feet.” This can be deter- 
mined by repeating the triangulation 
work of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
from the old stations. . 

The greatest violence of the earth- 
quake was along the rift, but the area 
of destruction extends for some 25.miles 
on each side. All fences, roads, bridges 
and pipe lines crossing the rift were dis- 
located. In one case the two ends of a 
broken road have slipped past each other 
20 feet. Trees were uprooted or split, 
buildings were thrown down and _ fis- 
sures opened in the earth. Some of them 
closed again, and in one a cow was en- 
gulfed. 

The earth waves that passed thru the 
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rocks were swift and short, but when 
they reached the valleys filled with allu- 
vial deposits the waves became slower 
and longer, and consequently much more 
destructive. The artificially filled land in 
San Francisco was shaken like jelly in 
a bowl, and here the greatest damage 
took place. Buildings founded upon solid 
rock, especially if constructed of steel or 
well braced, suffered little. The most se- 
verely shaken town in the State was 
Santa Rosa, next follow in order Healds- 
burg, San José, Agnews and Stanford 
University. 

The earthquake began at five o’clock, 
twelve minutes and ‘six seconds a. m., ac- 
cording to the record of the seismograph 
in the observatory of the State Uni- 
versity at Berkeley. The shock lasted one 
minute and five seconds, and was fol- 
lowed by twelve minor shocks within an 
hour, due to the settling of the disturbed 
portion of the earth’s crust. The shock 
was recorded at the seismographic sta- 
tions of Washington, D.C., Sitka, Alaska, 
Potsdam, Germany, and Tokyo, Japan. 
The study of these records wili give val- 
uable information about the way the 
vibrations were propagated, both around 
and thru the earth, and may throw some 
light upon the constitution of the inte- 
rior of the earth. 

s 
Early Colleges for Women 

In a biographical article on Susan B. 
Anthony, in THE INDEPENDENT of March 
22d, Mrs. Ida Husted Harper made the 
following .statement about the educa- 
tional condition of women in Massachu- 
setts and. New York when Miss Anthony 
was a girl in the thirties and forties: 

“Not a high school was open to them, while 
a college education was hardly dreamed of.” 

This is quoted by a writer in the Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Advertiser of May 25, who 
shows. that from 1817 to 1847 Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia and even Texas 
possessed incorporated colleges for wo- 
men measurably matching their colleges 
for men, and that they graduated classes 
of cultivated women. 

We do not doubt it; but we know also 
that in New York and New England 
there were not a few similar schools; only 
they were called academies or semina- 
ries. Among the famous ones were those 
at Troy, N. Y., and Ipswich, Norton and 





South Hadley, Mass. Besides these there 
soon were co-educational academies too 
numerous to mention. Mrs. Harper says 
that no high schools were open to women. 
That is technically true, because there 
were almost no “high schools” then, that 
is, free high schools supported by the 
town, either for boys or girls. When they 
came they starved out all but a few en- 
dowed academies. These academies cor- 


responded to the Southern “colleges,” 


which latter term is still thus applied in 
those States. The admission of women 
to the real college followed the establish- 
ment of Oberlin in 1833. 

It was in 1789 that Isabella Graham 
came from Scotland and opened a young 
ladies’ school. She died in 1814. It was 
this year that the Albany, N. Y., Acad- 
emy for Women was started, tho not in- 
corporated until 1821, and still continues. 
The academies were not co-educational at 
first. It was not till 1829 that South 
Berwick, Me., Academy, admitted girls. 
Miss Catherine Fiske began her similar 
work in Keene, N. H., in 1815. Mrs. 
Emma Willard opened her famous Troy 
Seminary in 1821, and Miss Catherine 
Beecher hers in Hartford in 1822. Rev. 
Joseph Emerson’s school to fit women as 
teachers opened in 1818, while the first 
normal State school in the country was 
established in Lexington, Mass., in 1839. 
Miss Grant began her academy for girls 
in Derry, N. H., graduating a class with 
diplomas in 1821, and when the trustees 
complained because she would not teach 
dancing, she removed to Ipswich, Mass., 
where her school was carried on, with 
Mary Lyon as assistant, who later 
opened Mount Holyoke Seminary. The 
teaching was of a high order, including 
Latin, sciences and political economy. In 
1835, seven years from her opening of 
her Ipswich school, 13 missionaries of 
the American Board, 53 teachers in’ the 
West and .South, and 300 teachers in 
New England, New York and New 
Jersey, had gone from under Miss 
Grant’s instruction. 

‘It is true, as Mrs. Harper says, that 
in Miss Anthony’s girlhood she could 
not have been admitted to any college in 
the United States, unless she had gone 
to Oberlin. But excellent seminaries for 
women and excellent coeducational acad- 
emies were scattered by the score over 
New England and New York. 














Urban and Rural Mortality _ 


A SPECIAL report on the statistics of 
mortality in this country for the five 
years, 1900-1904 inclusive, has just 
been published by the Bureau of the 
_ United States Census, and contains some 
interesting features. Probably the most 
striking fact brought out is that the dif- 
ference in mortality between city and 
country is gradually becoming less. In- 
deed, in one State, Rhode. Island, the 
death rate was as high in the rural dis- 
tricts as in the cities. Even in such 
thickly populated States as Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut the urban death 
rate exceeded the rural by less than one 
per thousand of population. In other 
States where the thickly crowded large 
cities occur this favorable condition as to 
urban life was not so marked, but there 
has been a very decided improvement in 
mortality in favor of the cities in recent 
years. In fact, as is pointed out even at 
the present time, the mortality statistics 
are not quite fair as regards the large 
cities, particularly since, as is well 
known, many of the ailing from country 
places, when they become incurably ill, 
find their way to the city, either for hos- 
pital or dispensary treatment, because 
they hope to be benefited, and thus con- 
stitute additions to the city death rate 
while reducing that of the country 
places. 

These statistics could not come at a 
more opportune time than now, when for 
health’s sake so many are exchanging 
city for country. Considering the usual- 
ly accepted notion that the country is 
ever so much healthier than the city they 
can scarcely fail to prove a source of 
surprise to many persons who have not 
realized present-day medical advance. 
The enforcement of sanitary regulations 
in city life has done much to lower the 
death rate, especially during the last 
twenty-five years, and the consequence is 
a marked improvement in living condi- 
tions. Perhaps the amelioration of 
hygienic conditions in the large city is 
best reflected in the reduction of the mor- 
tality from tuberculosis. The average 
annual miortality during the last five 
years has been about 172 per 100,000 of 
population. At the time of the preced- 
ing census, in 1890, the tuberculosis mor- 
tality rate was 245 per 100,000. Over 
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seventy victims per 100,000, nearly one 
in every three are now saved. There are 
other reductions in mortality that are 
worth while noting. Typhoid fever, for 
instance, has become much less serious a 
factor in urban mortality than it used to 
be. While it is not generally realized, 
typhoid fever is a rural rather than an 
urban disease, and the death rate was 
higher in the country always until last 
year, when for the first time the country 
typhoid mortality was more favorable 
than that of the cities of more than 8,000. 
The most serious sources of fatal ill- 
ness in the cities are those affections 
which are due to the inhalation of nox- 
ious materials from the air. The two 
“great captains of the men of death,” as 
Professor Osler calls them, are consump- 
tion and pneumonia, and. pneumonia is 
now pushing its colleague very closely in 
the race for the leadership. Unfortu- 
nately while the mortality from tubercu- 
losis is being slowly but surely reduced, 
the mortality from pneumonia is as con- 
stantly increasing. It is evident that un- 
til more care is taken in large cities to 
prevent the contamination of the air that 
must be breathed by the inhabitants, these 
respiratory affections will continue to be 
veritable scourges for urban population. 
The dust of city streets must be laid by 
frequent watering and constant removal. 
The dust in houses must not be lifted into 
the air by .sweeping and dusting to be- 
come the source of at least respiratory 
irritation, if not actual disease, when 
breathed, but must be removed by vari- 
ous vacuum processes. The crowding of 
means of transportation which compels 
the inhalation of the breath, of other 
ple must be prevented.. Not until 
measures can be made effective can we 
look with any confidence for the further 
reduction in the death rate from the 
respiratory diseases. Here lies the line 
of advance that must be insisted on. 


In the matter of deaths from enteric 
diseases in adults the city is much better 
than the country. Many a New Yorker 
leaves the city hoping to find health and 
strength in the country, only to suffer 
from diarrhoeal diseases as the result of 
improper food and unripe fruit and veg- 
etables, or to acquire the typhoid fever 
which lurks in the drinking water of so 
many rural districts, especially when 








overcrowded, because of the presence of 
large numbers of city visitors, or in the 
raw vegetables which become contami- 
nated from the.water. The city death 
rate from typhoid fever is always notably 
higher during the months of September 
and October, and most of the increase is 
attributed to the fact that summer. so- 
journers in the country bring the disease 
back with them, sometimes to communi- 
cate it to relatives before it dies out. This 
represents the one serious danger that 
must be guarded against by, city dwellers 
in the country. As a rule it would be 
better to stay at home in the city than 
go to the country if there cannot be a 
guarantee against the ever-menacing 
typhoid risk. The warning is plain for 
those who desire summer boarders. They 
must; above all, guard water supplies 
from: any possible chance of contamina- 
tion. 


& 
An impression has pre- 
sc pancadeehs vailed in this country 


and abroad that large 
frauds were unearthed in Philadelphia 
about a year ago by Mayor Weaver and 
other honest citizens. Everybody under- 
stood ‘that a Bess and a Ring were found 
and :exposed. Names were used. with 
great. freedom, and there were estimates, 
official and unofficial, of the value of each 
ringster’s plunder. Apparently, certain 
persons.deserved to be punished. But 
time: has. rolled on, and-no one has been 
prosecuted to conviction. Last week the 
third trial came to nothing. The defend- 
ants were a’ former. Director of Public 
Safety and several other persons ac- 
cuséd of defrauding the city in connec- 
tion-with.the erection-of.a hospital. For 
want of evidence the case was taken from 
the jury and. the defendants were ac- 
quitted. -This third failure directs atten- 
tion to. the prosecutor, District-Attorney 
Bell. The.results of his efforts are 
enumerated by the Record as follows: 

“(1.) Prosecution of former Filtration En- 

ineer Hill—Case taken from the jury. De- 

endant acquitted. ; 

“(2.) Prosecution of Select Councilman Ca- 
ven—Defendant acquitted. 

“(3.) Prosecution of Abraham L. English, e¢ 
al., accused of conspiring to defraud the city in 
connection with Municipal Hospital contracts 
—Case taken from- the jury. efendant ac- 
qiitted.” 
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By the following remarks the North 
American attempts to define -his atti- 
tude: uae 

“Mr. Bell was put into office by the old Gang 
which .so long .misruled the city. These poli- 
ticians are his friends; their kind of politics is 
his kind; his sympathies have always been and 
are now, with them; he has long been counsél 
for the contracting ring; his heart has never 
been with the reform moyement, but he has 
given more than one demonstration of the fact 
that the old ways and the old crowd are those 
that he prefers. 


Mr. Bell’s affiliations and inclinations and 
engagements as counsel have been known 
to the people of Philadelphia for about 
one year. We do not hear that they have 
protested against his control and man- 
agement of the ring cases. If the Mayor 
and other reform leaders had appealed 
to the Governor they ‘might have ob- 
tained a special prosecutor .for all cases 
of this class. Having accepted Mr. Bell 
as a prosecutor they must now accept the 
results of his labor. 


wt 


Suicide implies, generally, either 
Suicide insanity or a lack of faith in the 

future life. When life becomes 
unbearable those who think that death 
ends all, and that no dreams are in that 
sleep, may lose hope here, and have no 
fear of the hereafter. There has been 
such an epidemic of suicide in Japan, five 
youths in succession hurling themselves 
over the Kegon waterfall, followed by 
another young man of distinguished 
family, who threw himself into the Aso 
— He left a farewell letter which 
ends : 


“How miserable is this world of human 
beings! Grief and care invade their bosoms; 
n and affliction encompass their existence. 
ere is “ to be found; where may peace 

be sought? What is glory, what is rank? All 
around is emptiness and solitude. Wealth 
avails nothing, and nothing is comprehensible 
or credible. Society-is but a battlefield of 
sorrow and suffering, and throughout life men 
are as hungry demons fed on torturing scepti- 
cism. Alas for the infinity of it all! . . . 
All are plunged in darkness and know not 
what to look for. Mercy and benevolence are 
as the fleeting sentiments of a dream. Why 
should man torment himself with limitlessly 
painful thoughts; why should he wander in the 
paths of contaminating sin? Is it not the most 
blessed ending of human life to be received 
into the bosom of pure nature and forever to 
uit the dust of existence? Thinking these 
ings I pass into the smoke of Aso’s crater.” 














_ The boy may have lost his mental bal 
ance ;*but he had been studying philoso- 
phy under Dr. Inouye Yenryo, and had 
. graduated with distinction. But the 
philosophy he had learned is that of 
hopeless despair, the natural end of 
which is suicide. , 


The country knows, with 
shame, that the system of 
convict hire and convict 
camps continues in Georgia and some 
other Southern States. It is profitable to 
the lessees, and a horrible outrage, allow- 
ing all sorts of cruelty to the prisoners. 
But it provides an income to the State, 
and therein it leads to the conviction of 
as many petty offenders as possible, that 
the State may be saved taxes and the 
favored contractors may be: benefited. 
We see the report from the last quarter, 
by which, for three months, $83,932.14 
is due the State treasury, or about $320,- 
000 a year. And there are thirteen con- 
tractors that bid for the labor of these 
men and women. The favored one is the 
firm of Hamby & Toomer, Atlanta. But 
those names are mere blinds, clerks or 
some such people, put up into this posi- 
tion thru the influence of the real lessees, 
those men who reap the large profits and 
arc ashamed of their business, The con- 
victs detained under that lease are known 
to be employed by the Chattahoochec 
Brick Company, formed and controlled 
by James W.. English, ex-Mayor of 
Atlanta and director of the Central Rail- 
road of Georgia, which is owned and 
controlled chiefly by a very distinguished 
New York banker. We observe that one 
candidate for Governor of Georgia suf- 
fers from the charge that he is interested 
in this nefarious business. The other 
lessees mostly hide their names under 
corporations—coal, lumber and brick 
tompanies—eight of them. It is hopeful 
that public opinion begins to make the 
business disreputable, just as in slavery 
days slave-drivers and slave-dealers were 
somewhat under the ban. 


Ss 
The German academic world 


Convict Hire 
in Georgia 


Chautauqua 


has in recent years adopted 

Abroad = an earlier American institu- 
tion, and has been enriched by a new 
term, that of Ferienkurse, or vacation 
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lectures, which are announced again in 
large numbers for the coming summer 
vatation. The chief purpose of these 
courses, held under private and not uni- 
versity auspices by university men, is to 
offer to non-academic persons, male and © 
female, the results, in popular form, of 
the best results of research and investiga- 
tion. The leading summer schools of this 
kind are to be held in Jena, Koenigsberg, 
Bonn, Berlin, Salzberg and elsewhere. 
The attendance at some of these schools 
The most 
unique series is that at Salzberg, the seat 
of the proposed “free” Catholic uni- 
versity, which is to be entirely “inde- 

dent” of modern “unchurchly” learn- 
ing. Here, for the fourth or fifth time, 
full courses of lectures, illustrative of 
the best scholarship of the world, are 
to be delivered in September by a corps 
of eighteen professors from the lead- 
ing universites of Germany and Aus- 
tria. The chief schools for the woman 
contingent is Jena, where also a large 
school will be opened during the sum- 


mer. 
a 


Senator Dubois, of Idaho, said in the 
Senate : : 

“It is impossible now for any man to be 

elected to either house of ess from the 
State of Wyoming, Utah or Idaho unless he 
yields to the dictation of the Mormon hier- 
archy.” 
Doubtless what he says is true of Utah, 
and the Senator ought to know how it is 
in Idaho, but our information does not 
make it true of Wyoming. There the 
few thousand Mormons, out of a hundred 
thousand population, do not seem ‘to 
exert more than their fair proportion of 
influence. It is true that they are wel- 
comed as citizens, for they come as col- 
onies, with men of various crafts, mostly 
farmers, and they understand irrigation, 
on which Idaho agriculture will depend. 
The State does not allow polygamy, altho 
sporadic cases are said to occur. 


Js 


The fight in Great Britain over the 
Government’s Education bill has given 
occasion to some blows below the belt. 
One of the opponents made it a point 
against Dr. Clifford, one of the most 
prominent Nonconformist ministers, 
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that his title of D.D. came from a worth- 
less American college; and this has 
raised a discussion of American degrees. 
As it happens Bates College, from which 
Dr. Clifford received his degree, is a 
thoroly reputable college in Maine. It 
has, in its college department, a presi- 
dent, nine professors and as many in- 
structors, and librarian, and the college 
has 396 students. Connected with the in- 
stitution is the Cobb Divinity School 
with six other professors. Dr. Clifford 
need not throw overboard his semi- 
lunar fardels because of any unflattering 
description of the institution in a vicious 
article. We know less of “Temple Col- 
lege, Penn.,” which inflicted the degree 
on the Rev. Mr. Aked, of Liverpool, 
which he repudiated. He does not even 
wish to be called Reverend, and we beg 
his pardon. e 


King Leopold tells us that, as the re- 
sult of the report of the commission sent 
to the Kongo Free State, he will make 
some reforms and will open certain por- 
tions to the trade of other nations. That 
is. likely to be the portions where the 
profit in rubber has fallen off with the 
death or escape of the people. It is in- 
structive to observe the contrast between 
the policy of Leopold in the Kongo and 
that of England in the Sudan. The one 
takes all the land as Crown property, 
robbing the natives; the other is con- 
cerned that the native remain in posses- 
sion, and gives him title to his land and 
protects him in every way. ‘One policy 
kills off the people; the other fills the 
land with a contented population. 


Js 


Provisions required by Congress . to 
be put ih a State constitution: as a con- 
dition of admission to the Union may 
have no binding authority, as a sovereign 
State, once admitted, has the right to 
change its constitution as soon as it 
pleases. But a State would not do it, as 
we have seen in the case of Utah, ad- 
mitted on condition of its constitution 
forbidding polygamy. So we are. glad 
that the constitutional provision is im- 
posed on the new State of Oklahoma 
that the liquor traffic shall be prohibited 
on the Indian lands for twenty-one years. 
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~and we presume it will stand. Whether 


it will be enforced is another thing. 
as 


Our merchants on the Pacific Coast 
are now learning the shortsightedness of 
the policy which has excluded and insult- 
ed the Chinese. It has now come time 
to receive orders for export to China, and 
they discover that the boycott has so re- 
duced their business that only one-half 
or one-quarter as much goods are called 
for. This recalls the warning of Senator 
Hoar, who was the chief opponent in 


Congress of our ong Boas exclusion, and _ 


who declared in the Senate: 


“As surely as the path on which our fathers 
entered one hundred years ago led to safety, 
to strength, to glory, so surely will the path 
on which we now propose to enter bring us to 
shame, to weakness and to peril.” 


J 


Now that the support from the State 
is being withdrawn from the French 
churches, they ‘have to plan for income. 
The Archbishop of Bourges has fixed the 
tariff for masses after the following scale: 
For low masses at any free hour, 30 
cents ; low mass at day or hour, 40 cents ; 
low mass on an endowment, 60 cents, of 
which 40 goes to the celebrant, 5 to the 
clerk:and 15 to the church; a chanted 
mass on an endowment, $1, of which 70 
cents goés to-the priest, 15 to the chanter, 
5 to the clerk and 15 to the church. We 
see no reason to kick at those prices, and 
it is pleasant to see religion made so rea- 
sehabii or cheap. 

sa 

This is the record of the conviction of 
John Kean, the Philadelphia kidnapper : 
At 10.10 a. m. he was arraigned before 
the magistrate ; at 10.25 committed with- 
out bail ; at 11.10 the grand jury found a 
true bill; at 11.20 brought to the court 
room ; at 12 pleaded guilty; at 12.30 sen- 
tenced to twenty years in prison. That 
is the kind of swift law which will put a 
stop to lynching. But if he had not 
pleaded guilty, and had had as much 
money as the murderer Patrick to fight 
the sentence, we should — have to tell a 
very different story. Our criminal law 
is in a very sad way. It helps the crim- 
inal if he has money. 














‘The intefliktional Policy-Hold- 
ers’ Committee 


THE work done by Samuel Untermyer 
in connection with the International 
Policy-holders’ Committee has begun to 
bear fruit, and the makeup of that com- 
mittee, with the exception of the French 
and English representation, was an- 
nounced this week. The committee, as 
at present constituted, contains the fol- 
_ lowing members: 


Gov. Napoleon B. Broward, of Florida. 

Gov. Newton C. Blanchard, of Louisiana. 

The Rev. Dr. Russell H. Conwell, founder 
of the Baptist Temple in Philadelphia and a 
leading clergyman of that denomination. 

Edgar E. Clark, of Iowa, president of the 
Order of Railway Conductors. 

Cardinal Gibbons, head of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in this greg 

Judge George Gray, of Delaware, a member 
of the 1898 Paris Peace Commission and chair- 
— of the Anthracite Coal Commission in 


~~ J. Frank Hanly, of Indiana. 

ohn C. say ay editor of the Charleston 
(S: C.) ae and Courier. 

Harlow Sontion Rapes ex-president of 
the World’s ‘Cola ian Exposition and a part- 
ner of the late Marshall Field, of Chicago. 
Gov. — A. Tohnson, of Minnesota. 

The Hon. Z. A. Lash, King’s Counsel in the 
Dominion of Canada. 

Nicholas Longworth, Representative in Con- 
gress from Ohio. 

Frederick B. Hae ap rae an iron manu- 
facturer of St. Louis. 

Samuel Newhouse, a mine owner of Utah. 

Fremont Older, editor of the San Francisco 
Bulletin. 

Richard Olney, of Massachusetts, ex-Secre- 
tary of State. 

v. Samuel W. Pennypacker, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Judge f Alton B. Parker, of New York. 

Henry Roberts, of Connecticut. 
aa A. M. Shook, a capitalist of Nashville, 
enn 

Charles Emory Smith, of Philadelphia, Post- 
master General in President McKinley’s first 
administration. 

Gen. penne F. Tracy, of New York. 

Thomas B. Wanamaker, of Philadelphia. 

Henrich. Wiegand, head of the North Ger- 
man Lloyd Company, designated by the policy- 
holders’ committee in Germany as its repre- 
sentative in the international organization. 


These men will support.the campaign 
to be waged from now until December, 
the object of which is to place the two 
great mutual insurance companies, the 
New York Mutual and the New York 
Life, under the actual control of their 


Insurance 






1,300,000 odd policy-holders in various 
parts of the world and to provide for 
them an organization that will render 
such control continuous and effective. 
The representatives of the English and 
French policy-holders will be named in a 
few days. 
& 

James H. Brewster, the manager of 
the Scottish Union and National Insur- 
ance Company, whose headquarters in 
the United States are in Hartford, Conn., 
reports that the net losses of his company 
owing to the San Francisco fire will not 
exceed $1,300,000. As the United 
States branch’s net surplus fund is 
$3,338,057.82 and the total assets $5,379,- 
583.06, the unquestioned solvency and 
stability of the Scottish Union should at- 
tract much new business to that com- 
pany. 

as 

THE State Life Insurance Company of 
Indianapolis, thru its Colorado agent, the 
Life Underwriters Agency Company of 
Denver, Colo., has brought suit for 
$100,000 damages against the New York 
Life Insurance Company because of a 
circular issued to the agents of the de- 
fendant company. It is alleged that a 
false and damaging impression was given 
currency by the circular in question. 


& 


..Dividends announced: 


Hall Signal Co. (Quarterly) 14% payable july ad. 
Amer. Telephone and Tel. Co., $1.50 and extra 75¢, 
pér share, wee July 16th, 


Amer. Telephone and Tel. Co. (Collateral Trust 
Bonds) Comme, im pavette July rst. 

Bowlin: rust Co., 10%, payable Jul 

Amer. nny Co. (Preferred), 14%, pepe Ve = 


16th. 

Buffalo, Roch. & Pittsburg tee (Allegheny & 
West. Div.), 3%, payable July 2d 

Westinghouse Elect. & Mfg. Co. (Preferred), 2%%, 
pa. able July roth. : 


irst Nat’l Bank, “euagrnmetgtan N. J., 
2% Pak os July 2 


able 2. 


5% and extra 
: n, , mn Coupons (see advt.), pay- 
o.. x 3. Susq. R. R. (Quarterly), 14%, payable July 
ee Trust Co. (semi-annual), 5%, payable July 
anne Mines Co. (Quarterly), 3%, payable July 


NATIONAL BANKS. SAVINGS BANKS. 


Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Chatham ........+. 6: MMMBCICSE. vc sonkeses 3% 
ges Central .... 3 Bank for Savs...... 4 
East River ao COR Fo uh codeine 3% 
Importers & ‘Traders ee ae eee 3% 
Market & rane. 5 Franklin Soc. ..... 5 
Merchants’ .. : 3% On Ee 3% 
Merchants’ Exch. 3 Metropolitan’ ....... 3% 
STATE BANKS. Union Dime ....... 3% 
Oriohttl . 2. ccsvecs 5 United States ...... 34% 
Dente «iss. dena deseo Washington ........ 4 














Financial 


Gov. Guild and the Trolleys 


WHEN the Massachusetts Legislature, 
on the 23d, was preparing for final ad- 
journment, it received a special message 
from Governor Guild, who wants legisla- 
tion that will prevent the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
Company from obtaining control of all 
the Massachusetts trolley lines that are 
worth having. While the leading Mas- 
sachusetts steam railroad corporation 
(the Boston and Maine) is forbidden by 
law to buy or otherwise control trolley 
companies, the New Haven company (a 
foreign corporation) has been buying 
them, and now owns a majority of those 
doing business west of Worcester. A 
bill giving the Boston and Maine the 
same liberty was defeated a few days 
ago, and the Legislature was about to 
end its session when Governor Guild in- 
terposed with his message, in which, 
after expressing his disapproval of this 
defeated bill, he said: 


“The present railroad situation, however, is 
most unjust and inequitable. One steam rail- 
road system is forbidden to meet the compe- 
tition of electric street car lines by purchase or 
control of their stock, but another, controlled 
by men who are not citizens of Massachusetts, 
is not only permitted to exercise that privilege, 
but is exercising it today to such an extent 
that healthy competition in Western Massa- 
chusetts is already throttled. Slowly, surely 
the control of our own railroads, the control 
of the passage to market of every product, 
the control of the transportation to and 
from his work of every Massachusetts citi- 
zen, i passing from our hands to those ot 
aliens. I, therefore, urge upon you, with all 
the strength that is in me, the passage of some 
legislation giving relief from this grave injus- 
tice. Let Massachusetts announce that trans- 
portation within her borders is in the future 
to be controlled by the people of Massachusetts 
and not by men beyond the reach of her laws 
and the inspiration of her ideals.” 


And so the Legislature postponed final 
adjournment and took up again this rail- 
road question, considering a bill sug- 


gested by the Attorney General, and ap-" 


proved by the Governor, providing that 
if a foreign corporation (the New Haven 
company, for example) acquires, owns 
or controls, directly or indirectly, capi- 
tal stock or bonds of a domestic street 
railway company, unless authorized by 
State law so to do, the Supreme. Court 
shall have jurisdiction in equity in its 
discretion to dissolve such street railway 
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company, and the Attorney General shall 
institute. proceedings for a -proper’ dispo- 
sition. of its assets. The enactment of 
this bill would seriously. affect the plans 
and policy of the “iew Haven company, 
which could not acquire additional trolley 
properties in the State, and probably 
would be compelled to surrender. its pres- 
ent extensive trolley holdings at Spring- 
field, in Berkshire County and elsewhere. 


Sd 
France Investing Here 


THE negotiation of a loan of $50,000,- 
ooo in Paris by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company is an event of much finan- 
cial importance. This is the first large 
issue.of American securities that has 
been wholly placed in the French market. 
French bankers are cautious, and the 
French laws concerning the listing and 
sale of foreign securities are very strict. 
Evidently all the requirements of caution 
and law have been easily satisfied by the 
borrower in this case, and the way has 
been opened for further investment here 
of the funds of a people whose thrift is 
proverbial and whose investments in for- 
eign securities are said to be $500,000,000 
a year. The Pennsylvania company was 
represented in the negotiations by its 
fiscal agents, Kuhn, Loeb & Co, The 
two great French banks principally inter- 
ested are the Crédit Lyonnais and the 
Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas, but 
other banks and the Rothschilds were as- 
sociated with them. 

as 

....The directors of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Company have in- 
creased the dividend on the company’s 
common stock from 5 to 6 per cent. 
Ample warrant for this is found in an 
official statement showing, for the year 
ending with this month, an increase of 
$9,500,000 in gross earnings and an in- 
crease of $4,500,000 in net. The increase 
of dividend rate will enlarge the Pennsyl- 
vania’s revenues. 


....The Irving National Bank has de- 
clared an extra dividend of 1 per cent. 
in addition to the regular semi-annual 
dividend of 4 per cent. Samuel S.Con- 
over was elected president six months 
ago, since which time the business of the 
bank has steadily grown, - 
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p srankiin 


this Ju pg Bay its Fy or ige Semi-Annual 


The Society, now 
more than Seven Million 


N 
first mortga; usively. = 


She a for One Dollar up to 
Write for _ ~ ee to 
THE FRANKLIN SOCIETY 

For Home Building and Savings, 
Corner of Beekman St., at Park Row. 

JOHN ©. McGUIRB, 
President. 

RLES O’C. HENNESSY, 

ident and 


President Manager. 
LBERT LIOYD, JR., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

















GOOD INCOME RY 
on SMALL SAVINGS 


Saving accounts—lar and small—in- 
) moe "with the Indu = os Savings and Loan 
m are ding year. 
The Ys a ia toe Ga than most small 
investors are foodoests no more than 


our m should 
. Our ‘business, which is is conducted under 
rea on of 
NEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT 
does not appeal to the speculatively inclined 
but to the careful investor seeks er 4 
earn on his savings, w w 
ways evallable when needed. 
¢€ are paying earnings at the rate of 
5% PER YEAR 
for each money is left with us. Start at 
any time the month or year—withdraw 
when you Vab—-es forfeiture of earnings. 
Prominent m e r- 


Established 13 Years and professional men 
Assets $1,750,000 in parts of the 








them. 
Let us seat you full 
particulars. 


Industrial Savings 
and Loan Co. 


19 Times Building 
Broadway, New York 





























ICE 
POSTUM 


(With a dash of lemon) 


A Summer Food Drink that is de- 
licious and refreshing, and with the nu- 
tritive elements of the field grains. 


It feels good to get free from the 
coffee grip, and it’s like a continuous 
frolic to be perfectly well. 


Ten days trial proves! 


‘*There’s a Reason’’ 


Postum Cereal Oo., Ltd., Battle Oreek, Mich., U. 8, A. 














REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business, June 18th, 1906: 


Loans and discounts. .......cccsececsccccees $4,936,818 80 
Overdraft secured and unsecured.......... 918 98 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation............ 50, 

» securi ™ eeecdbekbesootcoecvces 745,121 77 
Other real estate owned.............seee0. 13,870 97 
Due from national banks ¥ gs reserve agents) 512,925 16 
Due from State ae om d bankers.......... 41,706 43 
‘Checks and other cash items decbe ctvccbdecse 91,609 71 
Exchanges for clearing-house............... 827,650 27 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 8,127 22 
Lawful money reserv phan bank, viz.: 

BROCE ccc ccccvesccceccecccctocsceces soe ee 773,382 60 

Legal Samibe MMINEL io skles cvcceckssdccacs 952,281 00 

Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (65 

per cent. of circulation)..........+-ssee0. 2,600 00 

Total.......+.. 0ngab sheds tacncd den cece - $8,451,497 81 
LIABILITIES. 

Qaatees stock paid in....... Seevecene eoece $450,000 00 
wou an 

WMEE. . cveee casGdd ee octcccscechenccsssecves 230,042 78 

Nationai banknotes outstanding. Céevesecesseoc 50,000 00 

Due to other national banks................ 583,016 93 

Due to State banks and i Semin weh o@ = 60 


Due to trust anes and a banks. . 
un 


Total 
‘State of ng ® York, County of “New Yo 
oe gt REMUS, Ouehiet of the above-named baak, 
do sole aii Some B Ge chow statement tie 10 the 
best of my RnB a belief. 


| eS Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me Pate 2ist aie des of June, 
LBERT H. GALB, 
Notary Publi, Kings Go. Cert. filed in N. ¥. Co. 
Correct—Attes' 
—< B. 


SMITH, 
P. MOROSINI, Directors. 
JOHN H. WASHBUR RN, 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL BANK 





oN a York, _— bg of New York, at the close of 
June . ; 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discour:ts..........-+seseseeeeees $20,395,426 63 

Overdra secured and unsecured........... 18,676 81 

U. 8. bo to secure circulation............ 5,000,000 00 

Bonds, securities, etc.........seceseceveers 2,909,735 44 

Banking house, furniture and fixtures....... 1,270,000 00 

Other real estate owned...........--se-005 373,563 53 

Due from nat. bahks (not reserve agents).. 3,417,699 38 

Due from State banks and bankers.......... 384,585 66 

Checks and other cash items..............-- 78,3879 42 

I nges for clearing house............... 7,529,738 41 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 1,600 00 

Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

DED betanabtiahse da cot descédthoberoanes 4,538,856 15 
Legal-tender REE ciietaesa sted ceqdecnt ten 1,448,400 00 
th U. 8S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)............+-++++ 250,000 00 
from U. urer, other than 5 per 
cent. redemption fund..........++-seeee0- 40,000 00 
Mo vcccnceveesccchsanstoegsscsscnensé $47,656,661 43 
LIABILITIES. 

Samet Os BONE Bis cccpocces cccvessses $5,000,000 00 
BOs SOME 6h sc cededencdescbbenteveukwes 2,250,000 00 
a. profits, less expenses and taxes 

eS ARUEAAEES Dad 0 adlads rrevecesdbe ah 2,298,336 16 

nedonai banknotes outstanding............- 4,684,047 50 

Due to other national banks..............+- 8,320,997 

Due to State banks and bankers............ 2,101,389 72 

Due to trust companies and eavinge banks. . 897,810 12 

ED CONE 4.0 cn 06 oc neescupiorecesecce 974 

Individual deposits, ey od to check........ 19,119,325 08 

Demand certifica GION, ois ceveccdves 091 16 

tt. Cy tavvedesheseuwugeocesessoes 2,069,812 48 

Cashier’s checks outstanding................ 0,616 52 

Reserved for taxe® .......-cccecsecesceees 108,261 18 

OO nit dapatocbensseecncetintesencehood = SE 43, 


Tot 

State of ree > County of New York. 

I, EDW BURNS, Cashier of the chove-named; bank, 
do Bs’ -&. that’ the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this ss tay, of du of June, 
ELBERT A 


Notary Public, Kings County, 113. Certificate flet ‘in 
New York County. 
Correct—Attest: 
’ LEVI C: as 
WILLIAM BULL, {| Directors. 
DUMONT CLAREE, 


MANHATTAN 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


No. 644 BROADWAY 





110th Semi-Annual Dividend ~ 


June 12, 1906. 

HE TRUSTEES OF THIS INSTITUTION HAVE 
declared interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. per annum on all sums (by the rules 
entitled thereto) not exceeding $3,000 remaining on de- 
posit during the three or six months ending on the goth 
inst.. payable on and after the third Monday in July next. 
Deposits made on or before July roth will draw in- 


terest from July 1st. 
JOSEPH BIRD, President. 


FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, Asst. Secretary. 





THE.BANK OF AMERICA. 
nag York, June 19th, 1906. 
declared mi} semi- 


The Board of 
ps agg at eg Ee $,, eleven en (11) pe - i Fen free of tax, ey: 
record of this date. 


uly 1906, 
2% Seube. will pe vne~4 Sant 
Ww: M. 











' REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE CITIZENS CENTRAL 
NATIONAL BANE. 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business June 18, 1906: 7 


furniture and fixtures.. 











Jue from National banks (not reserve agents) 
Due fromi State banks and bankers 
& - Se : 4 
Ex ‘or 
Notes of other National 
fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
“gpecie 
oan 
er eh with U. 8. Treasurer (5% 79,250 00 
a “ “treasurer, other than’ Oe 
tien Tanmd 2. kccccvcsvsctoascess 53,631 47 
Oc isdcasss edie cscasanhiascetanae $28,545,810 54 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in.........sseeeeeeeeeee 000 
Surplus ‘ b saenenosns-cestrcces saesre tees 510,000 00 
expenses es : 
abt atom. bounestead a ood vbiepaiededs 279,520 28 
National banknotes outstandin 1,558,597 50 
Due to other National banks --- 6,933,915 82 
Due to State banks and bankers... «++» 1,058,764 66 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. . oO aya 
389,523 56 
143,460 72 
area & 
237,874 80 
16000 00 
17,470 95 








- $28,545,810 54 


Total 
State A» Soe Y of New York, ss.: 
York, County Cashier «4 the above-named 
swear that the above statement is true 


bank, = 
to the best of my knowledge and 


and belief. 
A. K. CHAPMAN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 20th of june, 
1906. WM. V. A. POR, 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: ‘ 
FRANCIS M. BACON, Jr., 
AUGUSTUS ¥. LIBBY, Directors. 
H. B. STOKES, 





Union Dime Savings 
Institution 


BROADWAY, 32D ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE. 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK 





Interest three and one-half per cent. 
from $5 to $3,000. Credited July Ist. 
Payable July 19th or any time later. 


CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 


FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM G.-ROSS, Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
. THE FIFTH NATIONAL BANK 








epee 
3382 


& 
~ 


ef rer 
S 8d Sssisase 


: 


$4,157,378 32 


& off 
38 
ss 


bw 
Rast 
PSeSss 


eit 
33 
SENeeeaes 


& 
8 





State of New York, of New York, ss. 

ta, THOME ae See the above-named ed bank 
above tement 

best ot may Enowiedg 4. THOMPSON, Cashier 

bata wal shen wy beet nd this 2ist day of June, 


WM. M. OHRISTIE, Notary Public. 


” Ee 


Correct—Attest. 
: JOHN BY 
H. F. NSON, Directors. 
WM. H. SHAICH, 





THE THAMES NATIONAL BANK | 


NORWICH, CONN. 








June 18, 1906. 
} ot vee - gs 
se ae 94,306, 140.29 
‘ . a nesaeeees ig 
Deposits |... se eeeeeseeesssseess 1 75.93 94,206, 140.29 
8 B. : Pres. ; Blackstone, Vice-Pres. ; 
w. . Cashier} Henry 
: Cashier; N: A. Gibbs, aas't “Guaktor. wi 





‘THE PATERSON NATIONAL 


te! BANK 
PATERSON, N. J. 
Loans and investments...... sve Ghy 33.35 as, 
Due from banks and bankers 100,506.12 
U. 8. bonds......... Sous aces ese 000 .00 
Cash and reserve.............. 402,280.83 $8,485,509.80 
Ca DL ibs cl uh nich och tccanes «++ $800,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits... pretty pa 
MIR, dari tuskasclsatnccone 1,740,088 .08 $2,485, 509.80 
se of 4 - Pres. Jno. 8. Cooke, V. P. 
Cash. OD. H. Murray, Asst. Cash. 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 





at the close of business June 18, 1906, as rendered to the 
Comptroller of the Currency: 

RESOURCES. 
$8,105,729 51 





ESHSRSSES 





nish avant 
+3 


oo 
& 
SSSSSECSSSSSR 





2 
g 


sp 
$28 
sss 


tion fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5% 
of Fe ag ion) 
Due from U. 8 


Bac a we dcctcncavceccseseccncccsencees $12,473,959 50 
LIABILITIES. 

Content ary EE Bil g pad Jens és c000e4 cneen $1,000,000 00 

Undivided ye BE oak eas oesens any s a ess 000 
ess expenses an xes 

Boe Acne Boome puiteesens sen ene 150,060 96 

alee DOP GHGS. Sic ccckcicevcccosacaseeas 8,846 84 

vidends anges ‘i dhbanhéees cb tear gos tude 72 00 

National tetanding............ 636,300 00 

to other Nationa Minsen ces taevace ve 2,906,202 78 

Due to State banks and bankers............. 447,185 81 

to companies and sa banks. . 744,673 54 

Individual de its subject to check......... 5,414,872 17 

mand tes of deposit.............. 66,648 41 

ified 112,543 21 

202,053 78 

35,000 00 

$12,473,950 50 





State of pew york ANT, of New York, ss. 
ier of the. chove-nemes bank, 
the above statement is true to the 


Maser teak 
knowledge 


best of my 
ROLLIN P. GRANT, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed below we Oe of June, 


1906. am euk 

_ Certificate oon died ‘in 1 kings ou County. 
DANIDL, a HITMORE, } Directors. 
JAMES M. DONALD, 


MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK 
Providence, R. I. 


Correct—Attest 





June 18, 1906. 
Loans and investments.......... $5,084,483 .18 
an oer banks....... eee 42,300.01 
arene remegeingnnande air 882,670.87 $6,180,438.90 
LIABILITIBS. 


x 


MECHANICS AND TRADERS’ BANK. 
New York, June 19, 1906. 

The Board of Directors has this day declared a semi- 

annual dividend of FIVE PER CENT., free from tax, pay- 

able on and after July 2, 1906. The transfer books will 

Sens Fe M., Tuesday, June 26, 1906, reopening July 2, 
A. M. DEDERER, Cashier. 














JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE. WORST COUGHS. 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF _ 
THE LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK 
at New York, in the State 6f New York, at the close of 
buéiness June 18th, 1906: 





RESOURCBS. P 
ns SR PR oR ae $7,890,162 54 
Overd secured and unsecured.......... 6,800 44 
A y bog secure ws ann Pr; nm. ot ee payee} 4 
bonds secure leposits........ 155, 
u. 8. — ck iy =. nea tch cacdetetdiiepesuls 5.tenoes 4 
Boe from m National enks od = agents) 636,805 04 
from State banks and bankers.......... 37,318 83 
ecks and ter cash Soy Saphaeh? a6eeas 35,632 04 
Exchanges for Clearing House.............-. 351,476 29 ' 
Notes other National banks.............. 20;097 00 
Fracti paper currency, fn eg =e cents. 8,836 03 
Lawful money reserve in bank, 
SE, 5 669 6450600586064 000 6 cheweme tpeee< 1,566,148 70 
Legal- 1 mg 4 NE gaa ics baie a aha ee me ,865,075 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5% 
of DUNE vol ob h545% 20 4dubeep anehacdte 15,000 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, other than 5% 
See BONG oi eceweccccccccccevcaseas 57,000 00 
MNS 6 00 J66 4586004 dann decenacase bec tnaian $17,881,820 05 
LIABILITIES. 
Capitel ORG DEES Us itnccacccectegncete com $300,000 
Undiv DD nib oth anenpchuce Ghamseaacwuaink 700,000 00 
ivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
ecb Pe oneccccceehoccssnporcecceececcess 865,810 27 
Netionai banknotes outstanding............. 800 00 
Due to other National banks............... 937,248 56 
Due to State banks and bankers............ 311,629 53 
Due to trust tompanies and savings banks. . 713,702 47 
Individual deposits subject to check........ 12,552,202 39 
Demand wertiBentes of deposit nals 125,652 88 
Certified checks ..........0-sse0e: fy 125,985 69 | 
Cashier’s - outstanding............se++ 147,898 26 
United States deposite ...........ecseeeceee 155,000 00 
PE EE b.n obs 00-0 bn nendeadeece cadens 640,000 00 
Reserved eee » ¢ 8,800 00 
a a ae ie a ae $17,881,820 05 


Total 
State of hom gs 


I, CHA SLLIOT 


of New York, ss.? 


Ne ' 
ARREN, Cashier of the above- | 


med bank a do solemnly swear that ~y*. y above stetement . 


na 
is true to the bes know 
ELLI 


CHAR A 
ot and sworn to before me this day of June, 
GEORGE G. N 


ee 





GERMAN SAVINGS BANK 
IW THE OITY OF NEW YORK, 


Cor. 4th Ave. and 14th Street. 
New York, June 23, 1906. 


Interest at the rate of THRED AND ON®D-HALF Age), } 


— CENTUM per ap A will Tos. eredited 


the six months ending J all sums rentitied 
thereto a the awe aa three thousand . 
(38,000) ¢ dollars. 


eee Lee ee a ee oor & 


terest from July 1, 
CASIMIR TAG, President. 
G. F. AMTHOR, Treasurer. 





OFFICE OF THE BUFFALO, ROCHESTER @ 
PITTSBURGH RAILWAY COMPANY 


New. York, June 10th, 1906. 
The semi-annual dividend of re Per Cent. on the guar- 


*anteed stock of the ae estern Railway Company 
will be ice = ay thes Ey of record 

June 21 fled to the stock- 
olde it rer. 





GUANAJUATO CONSOLIDATED MINING 4&4. 


MILLING COMPANY. 


Mills Bidg., 35 Wall &t. 
a a: Se June —. 1906. 





1906. 
hocks of the Company fer the tienstee 


(State Street ‘Trust , Boston, Mass.) will be closed 
aguas iat, ade," MGV, S'Godewatis Tousasse™ 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE’ MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 
{eee tone ous of New . York,: at the . close. of business June 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.............. 


























seesbecoe® $18,521, 96 
OV fts, secured and unsecured:......... : 23 
nited States. bonds to secure circulation.... 2,265,000 00 
Suse bonds to pty ay Shona $12,000 00 
secure U. ibdidia oil 
Premiums oa U. 6. Bede yA RTT wes 
Stocks, gecurities, etc,.......6..sseseeeeece f 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures..... 3 618,657 00 
Other real estate owned,..........+.- seees 1,082,404 16 
Due from National banks,......--.+.s+s0+- 1,101,044 48 
Due from State banks and bankers.......... 549,271 72 
O and other cash items.........++...% 103,405 35 
Exchanges for Clearing House......... eeeee 1,118,445 94 
S aS on 0.0080 00 en C6V CR MEMES 0) OU bd ELC 8,691,822 39 
tender notes ..,.,.-.+.+++» asasmehiimdinhde 1,140,000 00 
] ption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 
eo ee a ght < bab sicher erdas 118,250 00 
Due from U. rer other than 5 per 
cent. redempti Hg evi ges absetpaeednce 102,372 37 
A Radscsdd tecsnae Veeceeiceetsweaaee $31,450,163 10 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in..... on bette oabe dvewe $3,000,000 
ME  nvsencecocendenbsonresan>teite 8,000,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
SU bint anwenc thosok ster ireise hss scpeeenn 1,628,419 02 
National banknotes outstanding............- 2,227,100 00 
PEED. WEEE 0 woes ape nbseds tune eeieesh 2,473 50 
Due to other National banks.............. -  §,080,160 41 
Due to banks and bankers........... - 1,761,388 07 
Due to trust eee pe and earings banks. . 2,189,862 44 
Individual ce subject to check....,... 11,885,145 74 
mand certificates of deposit............. > 34,784 48 
RN a he ey eer See 319,953 89 
Cashier’s checks outstanding............... 390,926 55 
S UA A. 206 ¢kbbb 24 > OehbBensanneees 410,000 00 
. 3 MOOG ag on see seccceescecscescee 000 
Wii 65 cues beg The ae ood ded cdbent<> $31,450,163 10 
State of New York County of New Yo 88, : 


I, JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier of the a ve-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the ahere ratnteieent is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

‘AMES Vv. Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 20th both day of June, 

OLIVER R. MITCHELL, Notary Public. 

Correct—Attest: 

J 
Fup. L. +, HuDEIDGE, | Directors. 
EK B. SCHENCK, 





BSTABLISHED 1865. 
The Firat Natietial Waskt oi Rertewwa, W: J. 


- Semi-Annual Dividend. 
oF : ' N. J., June 16th, 1906. 
The Directors of this pare this declared a 
semi-annual di it ay CENT. and an 
extra di of TWO 
after July 3d, 1006, to at - 
Transfer cr pouke ih - from 8 P. M., June 234, 
ae eh + Tal He TAN DOREN, Cashier. 


BOWLING GREEN TRUST COMPANY. 








Broadway, York June 20th, 1906. 
The Beerd. of = Mase e have this ~% —_ 
ontens “Soeitond TEN POR ; 
stock of Company sohnend, peveiie uly 15th, 
fo the. stockboldory ‘of Tecord at closing of the books 
oS et eat et dae 
ae HF a en Jay 3005 Becttar 





American Woolen Company 
Twenty-Ninth Quarterly Dividend. 


Notice is hereby given that the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of One and Three-Quarters Per Cent. (114%) on 
the Preferred Capital Stock of the American Woolen 
Company will be paid on the 16th of July, 1906, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business June 29, 1906. 

Transfer bocks for Preferred Stock will be closed at the 
close of business June 29, 1906, and will be reopened 
July 17, 1906. WM. H. DWELLY, JR., Treasurer. 

Boston, Mass., June 20, 1906. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 





$Y 


| FOUNDED 
| i803 
REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK OF 


THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


in the State of New York, at the close of business June 
18, 1906: 















RESOURCES. 
Loans and Discounts. ...........e-esecescees Son, t21.2e8 11 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.......... 210 37 
U. 8.. Bonds to secure circulation.......... .. 50,000 00 
Bonds, securities, etc............ Soedbbe< ine 1,429,329 69 
~~ y furniture and fixtures....... 995,257 34 
Due’ National Benks (not reserve 
tt ARE aceaiileines Khe stheinebaitese es 1,596,442 71 
Due-from State Banks and Bankers........ 178,665 46 
Cheeks and other cash items............... 47,518 73 
I for clearing house............... . 746 
ae... paper currency, ame, and cents. 3,747 60 
Milian ah ohinsen gehts ees ¥steaceccne sé 229,726 25 
iheut toner ROGNE = wc ice castinenesscsccbsae 1,022,000 00 
I mption tlony with U. 8S. Treasurer (5% 2,500 00 
eo other than 5% 
atin GUE 556 56 bees ccdeneyiviwiosccs 70,000 00 
DED Ass he Cdsip oSanaes ob baat Audspse's ox $22,170,406 98 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stom BOE OB. oss onsessosboocs cache $2,000,000 00 
bietne we erate cha etenausp octane 1,000,000 00 
U vided profits, jess expenses and taxes 
ehnib eth terdbonetnhsenane 4046 dese hes 504,597 51 
National Bank notes outstanding........... 60,000 00 
Due to other ations 3 MME cskcsccscctece 6,062,949 
Bee oe Banks — Se yoerasen oe shies 
Tras Companies vings 536, 
ee rrr 2A 
Individual de subject to check 7,108,474 53 
Demand certificates of deposit...... . 49,416 67 
Certified checks .........se+ee0% eee ° 532 
Cashier’s checks outstanding b nteceeece eres 404,042 08 
Tota sei ce vecissecessccccesececscssvecs $22,170,406 98 
State of New York, County of New Y 88. : 
I, Zoheth 8S. Freeman, Cashier of the ve-named bank, 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 


best of my knowledge and 
Z. 8. FREEMAN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 20th of June, 
1906. 0. B. PAY. 
Correct—Attest: blic. 
GUSTAV N. SCHWAB, 
DONALD MAOKAY, Directors. 
ROBERT M. GALLAWAY, 


FISK & ROBINSON 


35 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 


THE FOLLOWING COUPONS ARE. PAYABLE 
AT THIS OFFICE ON AND AFTER JULY 2, 1906: 
Buffalo & ‘ uehanna R. R. Ist Mtge. Re- 
fund 4s. pon No. 11. 

Gulf & Ship Island R. R. ist Mtge. Ref. & 
Term, 5s. Coupon No. 

Keystone Telephone Co. of Phila. ist Mtge. 5s, 
Coupon No. 2. 

Kansas City Viaduct & Term. Ry. ist Mtge. 
4%s. Coupon No. 2. 


St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pacific Co. Ist 
Mtge. 5s. Coupon No. 2. 








BUFFALO & SUSQUEHANNA RAILROAD COMPANY 


“< Common Stock ic Dividend Ne: 28 7 
aang noe "4% PE ouNT. on the Common Stock has 
been declared payable July 2, 1906. 


. A. LEHR, Treasurer. 
FISK & ROBINSON, 35 Cedar Street, New York 
Fiscal Agents. 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION oF 
THE MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL 


BANK 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business, June 18th, 1906 ; vis 








RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts....2.............00%s 
Overdra secured and Lam nea 
U. 8. to secure circulation. . A 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds...............05 
Bonds, securities, et¢....... raseedetichevecs® 
Other real estate owned........:.......... 35,000 00 
Due from national banks inet reserve agents) 501 11 
Due frem State banks and kers . 108,835 00 
Chests cual thas came items. . = ¢ 
xchanges for Clearing Ho 982, 
Notes of other national banks 13,700 00 





Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 3,522 40 
ee money reserve in bank, viz.: 


Retiith ant atnd’e wdeas ¥ 5s nine bab one 1,280,326 20 
Legal ee RR 285,364 
aa tion fund with U. S. Treasurer (5% 
PED Sd.caceesvecccovecsabeceneet 12,500 00 
, | IE Ca eee $9,101,363 51 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in......:....e..ceeveenes $600,000 
NE og de hae nance ts cos phoee ehh 120,000 00 
U vided profits, less expenses and taxes 
Re EA os on cha aad +488 006 Kae vnvasees 319,204 70 
National bank notes outstanding............ 221,800 00 
Due to other national banks............... 2,131,161 24 
Due eg State banks and bankers............ 3e-847 00 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 1,228,547 00 
Dividends SEITE sé da 0.9.06 hb tn saelh Sues anaes 2,416 84 
Individual deposits os to check........ 3,456,782 12 
Demand certificates of deposit.............. 110,150 00 
OMNIS Cvec wee docedcccevecoweeaae 881 1 
Cashier’s checks outstanding...............- 108,073 43 
Reserved for taxes..........ccceecccccevens 10,000 00. 
Dein osu dhiee dah ed be 60.0 (hve emannkh $9,101,363 51 


Total 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
I, B. ‘Vv. GAMBIER, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do ‘solemnly swear that the Sp oes statement is true to the 


best of my knowledge and 
Vv. GAMBIER, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2ist day of June, 
1906. JAMES L. TULLY, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, 
J. W. BARLB, Directors. 
KIMBALL ©. ATWOOD, 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 

A dividend of One and a Half Dollars per share and an 
Extra Dividend of Three-quarters of a Dollar per share 
will be paid on Monday, July 16, 1906, to stockholders. of 
record at the close of business on Saturday, June 380, 1906. 

The transfer books will be closed from July 2 to July 
14, 1906, doth days included. 

WM. BR. DRIVER, Treasurer. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds. 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on 
July 1, 1906, at the office of the Treasurer in New York, 
will be paid by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall 


Street. 
WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 





NIPISSING MINES COMPANY 
81 Nassau Street. 
New LL ome 2». 1906. 
The Board of Directors has to-day quarterly 
dividend of THREE PER GENT. ‘pay pa. obs’ yay ‘20 “1008, to 
stockholders of record at the close of f business July 
Transfer books will be closed from July 11, 1908, to 4 


- eee W. 0. FLETCHER, Treasurer. 
















THE INDEPENDENT 




























of business, June 


the 
Bonds, securities, 


Due from State 
ae a and other 


of circulation 
from 


United States 


Cashier's checks outstanding......:... 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


pf L. PARK BANK, 
at wee tt xo Qenseste bs New York, at the close 


i 
E 
3 
2 
8 
8 


OBE. or vcccevcocers 


Banking house, furniture and fixtures ; 
Due from national banks (not reserve agents) ae 


banks and bankers. . 
cash items.......... 


eee eee eee eee ee ee eee eT eee eee eee | 


Legal tender notes.........-.+ses- 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5% 


. 8. Treasurer, other than 5% 
redemption fund 


= 
National bank notes outstanding...... 
Due to other national banks.......... 


eee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee 


Div pai 
Indiv dual = its subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit....... 


Public, y 
filed in N. Y. Co. 


i 





aSalbEs= 
AZKSSSSSSE 


etenee 


eeeeee 


Liabilities — than those above stated— 
Tax Reserv 


Kings 












OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, N. ¥. City, June 12, 1906. 
Directors of the Otis Blevator Compaeg 
dividend of 




















Electric 


Ni 
outer upon the Preferred, Apsenting and Wen Assen 
e on- 
of the Gon Com: was decla: 





AND ONE- 










(206th Consecutive Semi-Annual Dividend. 
The Merchants’ 


OF THE CITY ys NEW YORK. 
sno June 21, otts 


National Bank 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION oF 
THE NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 
t New. York, in the State of New York, 
a eas, June 18th, 19005, ——T o> 





#068 02 
Due from national .banks cot reserve agents) 1 83 
Checks and other cash —_ Pa saghean o¢eaes on 92,263 61 
Exchanges for -clearing- Reonhs ited io ates am 271,948 30 
Notes of other national banks.............. 22,000 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 8,719 86 
a money reserve in bank, viz.: 


conn Mldeeicsd ctWan Cates tateiecentee 1,166,730 00 

Legal-tender notes ..........0...ccccsecee 160,075 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5% 

Ge MUUUMUMGED ones cseidestscencdecteisse 2,500 00 














Demand ce 


Individual —, We aspeuit check 







Total 
State of New York, County of New York, 8s.: 
an JAMES C. BROWER, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do ‘solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 
JAS. C. BROWDR, Cashier. 


gene and sworn to ae me this 224 day of June, 
LEWIS L. PIEROF, 
Notary Public, City and County of New . York. 


Correct—Attest: 
ISIDOR STRAUS, 
CHRISTIAN F. bay a Directors. 
FREDERICK FOWLE 





THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH 


COMPANY. 
hae take Jane 18, 1906. 
0. 

The Board of Directors have declared a “cali. "une divi- 
dend of ONE AND ONE-QU ARIER Be. — 
Sno" earet cu cnt tere sd" tg of 3p See & 

on 
shareholders of record at the close ay, ag 


on_the 20th day of June inst. 
The will be closed at three o’clock on 
the afternoon of June 20th inst. and reopened on the 





pear. cearters Sveunt. of Swe 

Pum CENT. was declared, pare on and after June 380, 

1 to the stockholders ‘of ree eal ox fee June 16, 
ye gy 


k 
transfer Baste Pal ciety on Gatunteg, Ammo? 
Ei P. M., and reopen on > fay s, 2, 








THE HALL SIGNAL COMPANY. 
26th Quarterly Dividend Common Stock. 


New York, June 1906. 
quarterly dividend of ONE AND 0 Ne-HaLy PER 


cunt STS 2. the common stock 
has been ae ble J 1 to ‘athe 
| grit care eet a 


tranafer books: will close. June 38d, end reopen duly 8d, 
1906. . K. WALL@R, Secretary. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL @ HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD CO. 


Office of the Treasu New York, June 1906. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of this ~*~ ata 
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THE INDEPENDENT 





1875 


Tue MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 





Debentures and First Mortgage 


Leans upon Real Estate Zist YEAR 





1850 THE 1906 
United States Life Insurance Co. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - = = = President 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 

JA MES R SEM cock cod eqpariiscodoses - Leather 

CLARENCE H. KELSEY.... Prest.” Title Guarantee, = 
Trus' 

WM. H. PORTER.............. Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 





Good men, whether e ienced in life insur- 
ance or not, may make direct contracts with this 
Compan for a limited territory if desired, and 
secure for themselves, in addition to first year’s 
commission, a renewal interest insuring an income 
for the future. Address the Company at its 


Home Office: 277 Broadway, New York City 





THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
MORRISTOWN, N. J 
RESOURCES 


June 18, 1906 








Due from banks Vu dhs ewngent sede vb Vipde ‘656,362 23 
GION MENON, ch ccc pon odesey cvs ceseesess 2,439,271 97 
$3,204,915. 08 
GE hae) Gn tin em osecaahpe nenee seas $100,000 00 
Surplus and profits ‘ 303,657 62 
Cireulation .............. ° 23,600 
I oOo 0:60 as dbdb-cdausabbecruqetiesseuss 2,777,657 46 
$3,204,915 08 


OFFICERS 
Albert H. Vernam, Pres.; Rudolph H. Kissel, ist Vice- 
Pres.; Guy Minton, 2d Vice-Pres.; Joseph H. Van 
Doren, Cashier; Henry Cory, Ass’t Cashier. 





THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New York, red Pg Pe me 
The Board of Directors has this day dec semi- 
| dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF OER ‘CENT., 
on and after July 2d, proximo. 
rane books will close at 8 P. M. this date, re- 
opening July 24, 1906. 
CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 





THE ORIENTAL BANK 


New York, June 20, 1906. 
ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTH CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi- 
annual Dividend of aoe PER CENT. on the Capital Stock 
of this bank, free of tax, payable July 2d, 1906. The 


Pima books will close June 23d, at 12 M., and reopen 
July 24 0 A. M. , 


, 1906, at 10 
GEO. W. ADAMS, Cashier. 








REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 


at New Yoi in the State of New Y¥ at the close of 
scutasel Somes ik eee ” ge 





RESOURCES. . i 
Loans and discounts.......... Raden see sanened $1,147,619 94 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured...........% 702 81 
U. Bonds to secure circulation....-.-++++- 50,000: 00 
Bonds, mpenetts GOR. vend Sep nak oan caeokaaeae 833,975 00 
Banking rniture and fixtures........ 150,000 00 
Due from National Banks (not gooey agents) 114,664. 16 
od from State Banks 8,841 03 
ecks and other cash items............ 31,396 75 
Eeckanges for Clearing, House 72,786 73 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. . 746 560 
Lawful money, veserve in bank > viz.: Spe- 
OEE IE Re TES 1238 50 
Legal-tender notes ............. 60,000 00 
——————-_ 384, 123 FO 
Redemption _ with U. 8S. Treasurer (5% of 
CE. Chcenecnnccecbcceeccnddeattsdtnc 2,500 00 
PR ces cube cebhedads con sc cccehsawadetin $1,992,356 42 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid tm.....cccccccccccccccseses $250,000 00 
a my PE anasto Cede beveeed4¥s 204eebeendened 50,000 00 
ivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 68,963 26 
National banknotes outstanding .............. 50,000 00 
EE IDL "o- n'b.n.0'0.0 0's 6:00. 6.0-4.00-6. 08600 664s 538 75 
Individual by > noe subject to check........... 1,504,694 94 
Demand certificates of Cs oo0.03 cries atiodde 14,089 26 
IE OUD opin 6c Ca vdccscocccccvccesaheabe 85,934 51 
Cashier’s checks ‘outstanding Bas 00 cecgecece ewes 18,135 70 
DEE cv nd cns co vadingdncvetonecsctchsccguns $1,992,356 42 


b 88. : 

I, Z. EB. NEWELL, bag of the above-named bank, do 

solemnly swear he 
best of my knowledge and: belief. Z. E. WELL, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before a eS 20th of June, 


letay Pabile. 
Correct—aAttest: 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 
WILLARD 8. TUTTLE, Directors. 
FRANCIS B. GRIFFIN, : 





‘THE 


First National Bank 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


June .18th, 1906. 
RESOURCES 
Loans Gm@ GistOGiGs.. oviiccccccsccsctsaey ", $3,814,856 14 
Due from banks and bankers.............+ 2,816,315 03 
Real estate and securities...........-.0+++5 767,989 25 
United States bonds.............seeeveees 550,000 00 
Casts and SOGOU AA 05 ob ccc tniitveasch ives 1,412,767 60 
$9,361,928 02 
LIABILITIES 
EMUUEE « c:bdbas Ach db aed Cocke + 60d dhcesnsee $400,000 00 
Surplus and undivided profits............. 1,153,070 06 
RMN? Se Seen de Geet oe derives 6 vtara +++ 383,000 00 
ET EPEETL TTL ITA LEE eee 7,425,857 96 
$9,361,928 o2 
OFFICERS 


E. F. C. YOUNG, President. 
GEORGE T. SMITH, Vice-President. 
GEORGE W. CONKLIN, Cashier. 
EDWARD I. EDWARDS, Asst. Cashier. 











-! 


‘ THE hee et aan Tt 





OF 
ERS’ NATIONAL 
ANK OF NEW YORK, 





a ee ance oe York, at the close of business June ‘RESOURCES. . 
18th, 1906: pe : and. dateain,, aOR $7,022,005 13 
Loans and  aansewens bpcaseccees pe Ber $24,242,824 79 a s. to Stee diene 250,000 7 
¥ QVOTAPALE .. 6. os cee seve veccesisdissdisoreces 1,136 26 on 7 re bonds 8,750 
U, 8. bonds to secure ciréulation.......... 50,000 00. | securities, ete 115,321 51 
Stocks, securities, etc 185,700 00 are and fixtures... 60,167 03 

oe ge ee 200.000 09° | “Other real estaté owndl........-...+s+s00s 150,000 00 

ee tas ae wees 1,887 198 12 | Due from. National banks-(not reserve agents) . 26,868 13 

tate’. “ Due f banks and bankefs..;....- ; 211,666 93 

and other cash toms. 105 89 | Checks and cash items. :2..s...5.05.5 17,052 13 

Exchanges for ring House.............. 1,625,029 40 | ‘Exchanges for Clearing. House... 7 _ 38 

ee ee National banks..v..+--e+s 44 % \Notes of other National banks............. 5,120 00 

ns af and COMB. s+ eases ssvee dscns aes canoe 660 Fractional paper ¢ , nickels, and cents. 1,308 21 

Wful money reserve in bank, vis.: Lawful money reserve in bank, viz, : 

mele TE SO bate hinnadr bere] 00 | BROCE vanes ees eeeevereers | 1,292,744 00 

— — fund with U. S, Treasurer—S 5% ; 2,500 00 |i a tender notes = 
eee ee ee. eee A reula : 

e from U. 8. Treasurer, other than 5% oS fom = sapere? 

PY GH Ce Acccccipsndecccgbeates 31,000 00 redemption fund 29,690 49 
SPU 6 5.60 00 cg ktcgopnntes saemnada<osese 689,382 51 
caplet tac, sua 1g, katie “dias “a BOOB 5.55 5 os ce cteeg Oe Ss dang oh sis's $11,519,495 48 
SOCK pald INiviiiecccccccecvccesecs ;500, A Capital stock paid in...........essse00ee +. . $1,000, 
Surplus fund vessssesctesss2cieccesceiceks, 80000000 00°] QepIEAL stock paid tn.x...+.vsr-iesssestesé + eros Oo 
“—- ivided profits, less expenses and taxes t ong 030 “4 Undivided profits, less. expenses Be a ies 
seeeesetssesessseesrsesseceressseseny , Renae cebe ch betavahnnevese saeeevaee? 914 75 
National banknotes outstanding wrrerreer ys tT 700 00 “National bank notes outs ding. < oes 00 
State banknotes outstanding................ 5,682 00 | Due to other Nutional batts. Seaet cbinkne 1,285,254 55 
Due to other National banks......../...... 9,282,767 79 | Due to State banks and bankers...........- 358,972 76 
Due to State ESR ary 1 PE aR A 3,285,231 96 Due to trust companies and savings banks.. : 582,815 45 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 1,677,374 27 Individual, de ts subject Aue MGI cs celae 6,576,747 57 
ED CRE noc chs dcbcc epee Meccecssee 5.801 00 cates of deposit dans 388 
ere de ts subject to check:........ 10,174,151 11 . ms me certifi is of deposit....... 00 
yer 4 one pote Of GeMOGhE. . cin Fescecees ti +4 > Ce ¢ AS pps ose a 
Cashier's checks outstanding........2...1... ~* 280,088 Pp at checks Fs crete oe eee TNA eS 
bind 6 Aso abe ddes due sccevbovobeees eae 51 


Total 
State of New RR County of.New York, 
I, H. H. WELLL, Cashier of the above “National bank, 
do solemnly poe that =~ above statement is true to the 
. best of my knowledge and belief. 





H. H. POWE Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 20th y of June, 
1906. CHAS. EB. McCARTHY, 
Notary Public, N. Y¥. County. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, 
AMES R. Directors. 
isaac D. FLETCHER 
THE PLAZA BANK. i 
, New ze fone 6th 
A dividend d of TaN (10) PER CENT. Pie we 


declared. on and after ee ie 
7 siranater | books plose June 


™ hot god reopen, July 3 
_ EAGLE SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 


. Capital and Sur “s ost or 
186, REMSEN ST., NN. ¥ “CITY. 


(Opposite ’ Cite set Square.) 
4% PER ANNUM JANUARY AND JULY 
5% PER ANNUM SEMI-ANNUALLY, IF 
a) .REMAINING ONE YEAR. 
BEGINNING AT ANY TIME. 








al F ry ka a ~ = # e ¥ ee - Z ect sid - 

; a aa 3 waa _ 
x i) INDEBENDENT Se ae 
ig ee aces an Uae Generac 


« HE IRVING NATIONAL BANE, 
ees York,»in a eed or New York, at the close’ of 
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Total 
State of New Yor 
I, q y- 
do solemnly ‘swear that 
to the best of my weer belief. 
AMIN F. WH 





Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 20th of June, 
1906. W. ©. KING, - 
Notary.. Public, N. Y. 
Correct—Attest: 
UEL” SS. CONOVER, 
CHAS. L. Torrens "Directors 
W. H. B. TOTTEN, 





THE BANK FOR SAVINGS 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
280 Fourth Avenue, June 13th, 1906. 


174TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
ae Boar of Trustees has declared a dividend for 
six months ending June 3oth, 1906, at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum on all sums of $5.00 and 
upwards entitled thereto. 
The di nd is credited to depositors as principal, July 


1st, 1906. 
ey made on or before 
from July 18t, 1906. enteee 
RLES A. SHE Secretary. 
CHAMES KNOWLES. Compirctier. 


uly roth draw interest 
. SMITH, President. 





Gniten States Trust Company of Pew Pork. 


45-41 WALL ST. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. 


The Company is ALEGAL DEPOSITORY FoR MON Eye 


SURPLUS, $12,000,000. 


and acts as EXECUTOR, 
RDIA 


Deposits may be made and withdrawn at any time, subject to a notice of five days, if required ; 
interest is allowed thereon for the whole time and Certificates issued therefor. 


EDWARD W. SHELDON, 


D. WILLIS JAMES, 


WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, 


President. Vice- President. nd Vice- President. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Bssbiiary. TRUSTE! JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 
(TEE, = SANA Sura Wei, ONE 
; JOHN A, STEWA WM. ROCKEFELLE guyrAY TyMan agg pe fee 
JOHN HARSEN EHOADEA, ALEXANDER B. 0 GEO: REN ioe ‘aigen: 
* JOHN cRouBY BROWN, ‘ {AMES tyMan o GAGE. 
RD W. GHELDON, PAYNE BY, 
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ONE HUNDRED-AND-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 
“JANUARY, 1906 
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SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 











li mee + C PAR VALUE 180,387 05 
60 Cash in Banks rust Com 7 SAS Ree eens Fae ee r,t 
| Real Reyes Sha Leaien sees ainr' we aaa v's plains te tate " “ 
“ — vane (SEER ARES ESAS GRE OOS. $1,600,000 00 ™. : 
as ' State an GN 5c bis deh ccpvosecvecd at 3,445,050 00 3,427, 
: : ON Ee Eee ree ee ee 2.709,000 00 2,773.1 
ne, Miscellaneous Bonds .....2......65.06.000000s 450,000 00 394,500 00 
| PUN ONG AUDEN 6% oka se ccceccceccs Wiinn< howe 5,278,500 00 7,953,725 00. 
Diiocellaneaus-Stockes 1.2... 2s ccisisscjeccscses 330,000 00 511,000 00. 
| Bank and Trust Co. Stocks.................... 115,000 00 391,750 00 
wa Bond and Mortgages, being 1st lien on Real Estate. ......:. és 109, oo 
S Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents '.............+ ‘ 77 
$21,239,052 88 
rates einer’ 
or ES 6: oirnwien so 0 U8 0 opetbedbedeens bbneeS belodiackes « ‘$3,000,000 00°" 
" Reserve Premium Fund............ pbttde-tni ventas kat olbene 7,598,001 00 
: i RS on 5 vin gh gk hes SONS de bas bbatessieuestecses 3,047 08 
of Reserve for Re-Insurance, and other Miia actgca: boas. se Ve ,§03 46 
=. Reserve for Taxes and other contingencies ................6++- 300,000 0O 
Surplus over contingencies and all liabilities including capital.... 8,790,501 34 
$21,239,052 88 


SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY-HOLDERS:' - - $11,720,501,384 





: DIRECTORS 
LEVI P. MORTON, HENRY F. NO CORD 
3 CORNELIUS N. LUCIEN ©. W. LEVL 0, 
° JOHN #. W. : DUMONT . JON B. FLA 
TL BRIDOR G. SNOW, JAMES B. V. ERT, 
GEORGE H. HARTFORD, JOHN OLAFLIN, 8 D. 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


- EMMANUEL H. A. CORRBA, Vice-Pres. ARBUNAH KM. BURTIS, Secretary 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-Pres. . HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary 


Q New York, January 9, 1906 


Leiden 
























THEY mark the stage of paisa 
reached in the scientific develop- 
ment of piano building, and are today 


WN recognized as 
| wie w | +The Modern Measure 


A ws of Piano Quality 

KI oN We By our easy payment plan, every in mod- 
‘ap «erate circumstances can own a Vi piano. 
WW) We allow a liberal price for old instruments in 


exchange, and deliver the. piano in your house ) 


Sl Sees of expense, *. « You can deal 
OS with us at a distant point the same as in Boston. 

20WDER Se _ Send for coualegus end full infermation 
Absolutely Pure m vose & SONS 
% Piano Co. ahaa aos 

HAS HO SUBSTITUTE |, °°": ** ; 
. = bento 4 SamGewsi! 9 Sse Nene bs wx RINKS oo 
Holds America’s Highest Prize 


Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 





























The Freshness of Roses 
and balmy June days are not more tte a at 
refreshing than the soothing touch of 
Gives immediate and positive relie* from Prickiy 
: | Hee*, Chafing, Sunburn and a‘ skin troubles, 
. SSS 
Sold in ¥4-Ib, and 1(-Ib. Cane a 4 4 

formity. Mennen’s face on every box, S866 that 
FULL ‘WEIGHT ’ ; you get ~ orate. For ay Sane: 

‘where, or by mail, Sample 

WALTER BAKER & GO. Limited " Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark,N.J. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) 


















































